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A Treatife of” Maritim Surveying, in Truvo Parts : sith a pai 

> 140, Elfay on Draug bts and. Surveys. B “Murdoch ‘Mackenzi e 
Ler, dale Maritim Saree ie bis Majefly’s Service. Ate. 64. 

Boards. Dilly, ss 


‘Uthough furveyings i an cient be one of the, oldeft, amont 
othe Dfciences, in‘ fo,much as to have given-birth and 
nathe,dven to geometry: itfelf ; and the. wrirers open ‘other pangs 
of. it are alaioft innamerdble 3 vet, :we dai not giecolleg that 
any perfon, before this author, hag exprefly, eceated. of that 
branch of menfuration which panticularly re(peds, the fea-coaft. 
Admitting that it is generally the neceffity for..an.art. whictt 
gives occafion to its rife and improvement, and that the. ge- 
<eflity: for Warisine furvefiag, may be very great as,well as.that 
of land furveying, yet the natutes of thofe neceflities..are ex- 
ceedingly-different ; the frequent alterations undergone by the 
obje&is: of the latter requiting new inventions in practice, 
while the mete invariable fiate.of the. maritime departmest 
' feldom makes recourfe to fuch expedients, neceflary.. ‘Many. o¢- 
currences occafion the meafuring of theearth and) its. feveral party, 
from. kingdoms dowh to: the, {malleft Aigid 5, exen, ‘peace and 
war, though producing contrary effects if, other. shings, unite 
in promoting dnd exerctiing this art. Hence we have ,had 
forveys ahd maps of new-conqueréd provinces... Alexander. togk 
- with. him | farveyors to, delineate his journeys and conquefts ; 
the Romans. exposed to public ;vigw, ia.triumph, the mapsof 
Vor. XXXVH. Fib, 177 he G theif 
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their acquifitions ; the transfer of landed eftates, nay, the 
letting of a farm of even a turnip field, will requ're the in-_ 
terpofition of the furveyor ; and fo of many other cafes whicke + , 
do not apply to the furvey of fea-coafts. No wonder that it 
hath not been ufual to diftinguith thefe two kinds of furveying 
from each other, as they happen te-agree exadily in their chief - 
part, viz. in determining the figure of the thing furveyed ; for 
the fame means by which we obtain the true form of an eftate 
or of a county, whether it borders on other land, or a brook, or 

a large river, will alfo affign us the figure along any part of the 
fea coaft. It muft be acknowledged, however, that there are fe- 
veral circumftances in which they differ from each other, efpeci- 
ally where the maritime is taken in the extenfive fenfe in which 
this author has confidered it, by tme¥uding the foundings, and 
determination of the channels and anchoring places of har- 
bours, and the rocks, fands, fhoals, currents, tides, &c. iv 
the neighbourhood of them. The knowledge of thefe parti- 
culars is certain] y neceflary to commerce, and of fuch im- 
portance as to authorife a perfon, fo well acquainted with 
the bufinefs as this gentleman feems to be, to ad/refs the pub- 
lic on maritime furveying. 

There is, no doubt, much mere difficulty in writing a book on 
a new fubjeé than on one of whith many have treated before ; 
becaufe, that the writer has both his fubje& to teach, and alfo 
his plan or mode of inftroétion to invent and lay down. And 
we are glad to find, that this author has acquitted himfelf fo 
well in this refpe&: for he has fhews himfelf a good writer, 
as well as an able praétitioner in his art; which is not very 
common in treating of the fciences. 

We fhall give a thort account of the manner ity which Mr. 
Mackenzie treats his fubje&, with ocgafional remarks as we go 
aleng. 

After a prefatory difcourfe, “er eflay on. the different kinds 
of draughts and furveys, he divides his treatife into two parts, 
each part into five chapters, and each of thefe into fe- 
veral fedtions, problems, &e. The firft part contains the peo- 
metrical principles, and other pre-requifites of farveying ; and 
eonfifts chiefly of facty things as are common te other kinds of 
furveying as well as maritime. 

Of this part, Chap. I. enumerates the neceflary qualifica- 
tions of a furveyor. 

Chap. IL. confifts of the four common cafes, or theorems, 
of plain trigonemetry. 

Chap. Hi. treats of longimetrical operations and problems ; 
fhewing the-various methods of vbesining the diftances between 

places, 
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_ Mackenzie’, Treatife of Maritim Survsyidg. _ 95 
“places, either according as their fituation. and attendant cite 
cumftances may induce, or as the nature of the intended fure 
vey and draught may require, Essel 

In this part, almoft the only thing which we find peculiat 
to the fubjet, is a problem for meafuring a line on the fur- 
face of the fea, «In the latter cafe, at the bottom of p. 23, 
when the angle is more than ninety degrees, we think the 
confirugtion fhould be detionftrated, as well as in the former, 
it not being fo very evident to ali readers. We are not of 
the author’s opinion, that the two methods given in the next 
page are attended with greater facility than thofe laid down in 
the thrée preceding problems ; which contain the fubftance of 
a paper publifhed in N*69, of the Philofophieal Tranf- 
actions, by Mr. John Collins.. Our author’s- next problem 
alfo, To find the diffance of two points or flations from each 
other, and from two other points whofe diftance afunder is known, 
and which are both vifble from cach of the former, is the firkt of 
three problems in N° 177 of the fame. Tranfaétions; and it 
might not, perhaps, have been amifs, had he likewile availed 
himfelf of the other two. The next, Prob. 8, Zo find the 
diftances of a point from two others, which lie at a given diflanct 
and bearing from cach other; without any meafuring, but only ob- 
Serving, at the required point, the bearings by the needle of each of 
the other two ; is eafily reduced to praétice, and muft often be 
ufeful in large furveys. 

Chap. IV. contains an account of various gocd methods 
of examining and ufing feveral inftruments for meafuring 
angles, 

in Chap. V. is prefented a fele& colleétion of aftronomical 
problems, for finding a meridian line and. the variation of the 
needle, very judicioufly laid down and explained. 

This chapter concludes the firft of the two parts into which 
the work is divided, and employs indeed more than half of the 
book, notwithftanding it confifts only of preliminary fubjeds ; 
on which account, however, our author did well to clafs them 
together in gone part. 

There is a common favlt in fmall writers, of employing 
the chief part of their books in teaching the feveral fciences 
preceding that from which they are denominated, or ne- 
ceflary to be known by thofe who are to read or learn that 
pacticular fubje&t ; and which are generally delivered in a very 
indifferent and incomplete manner by that fet of .writers, 
Their common pretence is to render their works independent of 
all others, but the pra@tice is, in fact, no other than an impofi- 
tion on the public, who are thus obliged to purchale the fame 
Gz fub- 
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fubje&ts over and over again. Although our author has partly 
fallen into the cuftom of thofe writers, yet we would not rec= 
Kon him in the number of them; moft of the introduétory 
propofitions here delivered, are not peculiar to his fubje&t, but 
belong in common to many others ; and he certainly has not 
aimed at fwelling his book with entire treatifes on the feveral 
fubjects to which thofe prolegomena refpedtively belong, but’ 
has made ‘a judicious felection of fiich parts of them only as’ 
have an immediate application to the fubje& of which he pro. 
fiffes to treat. _ Befides his having arranged thofe materials’ 
in a method the moft convenient for the learner, he has alfo- 
explained them better than they generally are done, and in- 
fuch a manner as more immediately relates to the defiga 
of the work. 

In Part If. Mr. Mackenzie treats more minutely ‘ of tle 
procedure and operations in furveying fea-coafts, according to 
their various circumftances.’ 

Chap. I. teaches how to form what the author calls a ftaff- 
metric fclieme of points, by whiclt the diftances along the coaft 


may be determined. 
Chap. II. contains various methods of the procedure in fur- 


. veying fea-coafts under the more common or. ordinary citcum- 


ftances, witht feveral examples of: the procefs with regard to’ 
bays, harbours, rivers, and iffands, and the delineation: of 
the coaft-line’ on paper. 

Chap. III. confifts in like manner of the procedure in far- 
veying them when they are unfavourably circumftanced. 

* Chap. IV. gives the methods of tetermining, defcribing, 
and avoiding rocks and fhoals, It treats alfo of the tides, 
foundings, &c. teaches the copying and reducing of draughts, 
and enumerates the inftruments and neceffaries for fuch fur- 
veys. Among thefe he might have added‘a fcale finely divided? 
at tlie edges into plane fcales of equal parts, as it protradts 
diftances by application much more expeditioufly than by a’ 
pair of compaffés ; and we may likewife obferve, that inftead 
of charcoal; for blacking over’ the back’of a rough draught’ 
to be copied, it is better to ufe a piece of black lead, or the 
powder of it. 

In Chap. V. is contained’ the method of finding the lon-: 
gitude by the eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatellites, and of continu- 
ing a meridian, or north and fouth line, through a kingdom ;* 
as alfoa parallel of latitude, or eaft and-weft line, through the 
fame. The author is miftaken in dire&ting to convert apparent 
time into mean or egua/time, in order to compare the obj/erved 


times of the eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatellites with the caleulated’ 
times’ 
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Mackenzie’s Treatife of Maritim Surveying. 854 
‘times in*the Nautical Almanac; for, in that work, they are 
not calculated to equal but to apparent time. 

Upon the whole, candour obliges us to obferve, that Mr.’ 
Mackenzie has acquitted himfelf, in- this firft treatife on 
maritime furveying, with a degree of accuracy which me-: 
rits approbation ; and that he has not only difcovered a tho- 
rough knowledge of it himfelf, but has alfo explained it. in 
fuch a manner as. cannot fail of being ufeful to others who 
may have occafion to make fuch kind of furveys or draughts. 

As a fpecimen of the author’s writing, we fhall here extra&: 
the third Example of Chap. if, Part 2. 


‘EXAMPLE II. 
* How to proceed in furveying an extenfive coaft. 

* Cafe 1. {f the coaft extends northward, or fouthward, 
take, carefully, the latitades of two remarkable‘hills, or pro- 
montories along the coaft, as near the true meridian as they 
ean be found, and as far from each other as can be feen di- 
ftin&ly ; fuppofe 20, 30, or 40 miles. From their difference of 
Jatitude, bearings, and variation of the needle, ‘find their 
diftance in miles and parts of a mile (by longim. prob. 2, 
p- 12.) make the chord of that atc, or diftance, the bafe-line, 
and by it form a ftafimetric fcheme of points; one, or two of 
them, reprefenting remarkable and fharp objets. . If one, or 
more, of the objects lie off the coaft at fea, it will be a con- 
veniency ; for there will be fewer objects to intercept the fight 
of thefe. When the ftafimetric fcheme is verified, and tranf- 
ferred to fome fheets of clean paper, and a number of mag. 
netic meridians, and eaft-and-weft lines, drawn over it, then 
begin to furvey and delineate the coaft, as dire&ted in ex~ 
ample II.’ 

* It will fometimes happen that no one proper objea is is to 
be feen from both ends of fo long a bafe line, with which to 
form a ftafimetric fcheme; but if any remarkable intermes 
diate obje&, properly fituated, is feen at one end of. the bafe- 
line, and the ottier end feen at that object, its diftance may be 
’ found with equal, or rather more accuracy, by taking one angle 
of the triangle, formed by the bafe-line and objeé&ty. at that end 
of the bafe-line where itis feen, and .the other’angie at the 
obje& ; thence the third*angle is found; and the: diltance of 
the obje&. Thefe three determined diftances willbe fufficient 
for finding all other diftances between the two ‘extretpities of . 
the bafe-line; and alfo. for determining other ftafimetric ob- 
je&ts neceffary for sees the nas me far: oe thefe. exe 
tremities, ont 
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« Let it be obferved, that if the quadrant with which the 
| latitudes of the two places were found, and the obfervations, 
are good, 2 bafe-line of 30, or 40 miles meafured in that man- 
ner, is more to be relied on. than fach a diftapce determined by 
a bafe-line of three or four miles meafured on a plane: be- 
caufe it is rare to find planes fo long without fome fenfidle ire 
regularities in thesa; and more rare to meet with two fo re~ 
mote objects fharp enough for taking the angles at each end of 
fuch a bafe line with precifion, Thefe two fources of inace 
curacy may occafion a greater error in a diftance of 20, or 30 
miles, than can be fuppofed when the latitudes are carefully 
taken with a good quadrant. 

« When the furvey bas been continued by a train of ftafi- 
metric triangles a confiderable length beyond the bafe-line, it 
will then be proper to difcontinue the procedure on that foun- 
dation, and to meafure a new bafe-line; either on a level 
plane, or by two latitudes, as before ; taking care to have twa 
determined points common to both draughts, for connecting 
them into one. 

‘ If the inftrument with which the angles are taken does 
not give them minutely enough; or if the objedés that form 
the ftafimetric triangles are not fharp enough, errors may be 
expected, and will undoubtedly become fenfible in a long- 
continued feries of triangles. How far they have aétually 
taken place i in the draught may be difcovered by comparing 
the obferved bearings of diftant hills or head-lands, whofe po- 
fitions have been determined by former obfervations, with their 
bearings in the draught: or, by comparing fuch moderate dif- 
tances as one can judge of by the eye, with their protraéed 
diftances on the paper. 

¢ When a confiderable ‘length of the coaft has been fur- 
veyed, the foundings marked near it, and all the rocks, fhoals, 
banks, remarkable hills, buildings, groves of trees, and other 
diftinétions of the coaft inferted and exprefied in the draught ; 
then fail along it, fix, eight, or ten leagues from the land, ac- 
cording as it can be feen diftin&lly ; found the depth of the 
water, obferve the fetting of tides and currents, and fketch 
views of the coaft as you fail, inferting i in them the names of 
the moft material hills, heads, entries of rivers, harbours, &c. 
fo that feamen may know, by the eye, where the principal 
pass on the coaft lie, and how to fteer for them. 

2. If the coaft to he farveyed extends eaftward, or 
sebinda, chafe a remarkable hill, or head, near the coaft, and 
ther hill, or. remarkable obje& up the country, northward 
re fouthward ; find their diftance by meafuring a plane, or by 
the 
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-@he latitudes, arid make that diftance the bafe-line; from 
thence form a ftafimetric fcheme of points; and with it pro- 
ceed to furvey and delineate the coaft as before direéted. 

© Tf any part of a coaft that extends eaftward or weftward 
is fo circumftanced, as neither to have in it a level plane fit to 
be meafured, nor any hill or remarkable obje& up the coun 
try, or lying off the coaft, far enough diftant to become a 
bafe-line ‘by taking their latitudes: in that ‘cafe, build a wall 
or turret, Of earth or‘ftone, on the moft confpicuous part of 
the fhore; and another turret three or four miles from itu 
the country, and foiarge as to be feen five or fix miles 

or farther: meafure the diftance of the two turrets by the ve. 
locity of found, and make that a bafe-line from whence to de~ 
termine trigonomettically the diftance of the other ftations and 
fignals fet up along the coaft for that purpofe : from thefe laft, 
find other diftances : then, if you meet with no plane fit to be 
meafured, nor any remarkable hill or object, at a fufficient 
diftance and pofition for determining a new bafe-line by the la- 
titudes ; meafure a new bafe-line by found, amd proceed as be- 
fore. Such a cafe as this is very rare; but when it happens, ‘a 
good portable telefcope, or fpy- ght, will be found convenient, 
‘and fhould be provided according! 

‘ That the maritim furvey of a a kiagdom, or large tra& of 
continent, may be carried on with expedition and accu 
together, it is neceflary one fuperintendant, or beuthecende 
expert in theory and praétice, fhould have two affiftants un- 
der him, who are capable of executing his orders. Their 
duty is, to conform to his direGiions diligently and faithfully, 
as far as can be done; to omit no part of the coaft, nor neg 
le& any rocks, fhoals, channels, tides, or neceflary founding 
to be at pains to get information concerning them from the in- 
habitants, or pilots, wherever they come, but to infért nothing 
in their draughts but what has been aétually examined by theni- 
felves; to keep a daily journal of their operations, obfervations, 





and likewife of what informations they may receive from others 


that have not been examined by themfelves. 

‘ The head-furveyor’s duty is, to plan and direct the pro- 
cedure of the whole furvey; to order the vefiel, boats, and 
men on the fervice when and where he fees it neceffary; to 
chufe proper planes and diftances for meafuring fundamental 
bafe-lines; to fee the menfuration, or celeftial obfervations 
himfelf ; to pitch on proper obje&s for the ftafimetric icheme 5 
and fee the angles taken that determine their diftances ; to in- 
{pea the calculations and protraétion ; to verify rhe {chenle 
when protragted ; to caufe a clean copy of it to be made ont 
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for himfelf, and one for each of the ‘afiftants ; to gud hi one off 
thein to furvey on one fide, or towards one end of the bafe- 
line ;, another on the other fide or end of.it, and hiofelf ta 
remain with the veffcl that attends the furvey, and to furvey 
in that neighbourhood ; to examine their feveral performances 
when they return to the veffel ; to compare the moft material 
diftances j in their drapghts with the obfervations by which they 
were determined ; to point out miftakes, or defeéts, and caule 
them to be corretied ; ; to infert the. feveral obfervations, mea- 
furements, defcriptions, and fgiling. direGtions regularly in a 
book ; to join the feveral parts of the coaft, as they are com- 
pleted, into one draught; and when that is of a fufficient 
extent, tocaufea clean, diftin& copy to be made of it aboard : 
then to fail in the veffel to the next ftationary harbour ; to 
caule foundings, and ufeful views of the coaft to be taken by 
the way, and fuch remarkable objedis on land to be inferted 
jn the draught, as may have been omitted by the affiftants. 
There will be no great advantage in having more than two 
affiftants under one {uperintendant ; fur this would often oc- 
cafion either delays i in waiting for one or other of them before 
‘the fcene of operation could’ be fhifted; or elfe a fuperficial 
jnfpeSion of their performances, — 

* Towardthe end of harveft, when the days are theuing 
fhort, and bad weather may be expeéted more frequently, a 
furvey will be fooner difpatched, if the examination of fhoals 
and fand- -banks, that lie at. a diftance from the land, is poft- 

ned till the end of the following ipring ; and the’ furvey of 
the coaft only, and the foundings near it, or of rivers and nare 
row arms of the fea, are taken i in the winter and {pring fea- 
‘fons. 
' « Though in general it is better that a confiderable part of 
a coaft be furveyed before the foundings are taken near it, 
yet often both may be difpatched together with fufficient ex- 
anes; by making an eyeefketch of the ‘mall bays and winds 
ings of the coaft as you go from point to point in a boat to 
deiermine their diftances, taking the foundings by the way, 
and inferting them in the carte{ponding parts of the fketch 
as near as you can judge; and at the fame time marking down 
the direGiion of the boat,.or on what objeé her head is kept, 
in failing or rowing f fiom place to place ; ; and the bearing of 
one or two objeAs when the principal foundings were taken : 
when that part of the coaft is furveyed, thefe foundings may 
then be transferred to the draught by the. bearings, and by 
the direction in which the boat was fteered. If any fhoals 
are pict with, take marks on them, or two ‘contiguous angles 
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by Hadley’s quadrant, ‘and exami-e them more particularly af- 
terward, when the furvey of the adjacent part of the contt’ L 
finifhed.’ 





Tou 


Il, Political Difquifitions : or, an Enquiry into public Errors, De- 
Sts, and Abufes. Illuftrated by, and eftablifbed upon Fas and 
Remarks extraied from a Variety of Authors, ancient and modern, 

1 Fol. 8vo. 65. boards. Dilly. 


N° fingle original work was ever publifhed which contained 

fo much ufeful knowledge as may be comprifed in a ju- 
dicious compilation. In produétions of this kind, we are pre- 
fented with the fentiments not of one, but of a multitude of 
authors ; whence the errors and prejudices fo natural to the 
human underftanding are moft readily difeovered, and the du- 
bious track of reafon is enlightened’ by all the luminaries of 
feience The*aithor of the Difquifitions before us appears 
to have confulted with unwearied application the moft approved 
hiftorians and writers on the fubjeé& of politics, for the purpofe 
of collecling fuch fats and remarks, as ferve to illuftrate the 
principles of the Britifth conftitution, and enable his readers to 
diftinguifh between the abufes and falutary regulations not only 
in the legiflative, but alfo in the executive part of our govern- 
ment. The method by which he has been guided.in extra&t- 
ing this great colle€tion of political obfervations increafes their 
value in a high degree, by fhewing that the obje& of his re~ 
fearches was not to confirm by authorities any doétrines in fa- 
vour of which he was prejudiced ; but indifcriminately to adopt 
the various remarks made by writers of diftinguifhed reputa- 
tion, ancient and modern, and by an application of. the prin- 
ciples on which thofe are founded, afcertain the merits or de- 
feéts of the government of this country. 

In the firft chapter of the work, the author briefly explains 
' the nature and origin of government in general ; after, which 
he proceeds to fhew, in the fecond chapter, that the people are 
the tountain of authority, and the Jaft refource in government. 
He then takes a fhort view of government by seprefentation ; 
and next, the advantages of parliamentary governments. * 

In the fecond book, he enters into a particular confidera- 
tion cf various circumftances relative to parliaments, refpect- 
ing their irregularity and deficiency, by eftablifhment, or 
abufe. Under the former head, he treats of the difadvantages 
of inadequate representation, and of the length of parliaments. 
He lays before us, at fume length,’ the arguments for and a- 

pyr | gaink 
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gainft the refponfibility of members of parliament to their 
conttituents ; and afterwards treats of parliamentary corrup- 
tion, and minifterial influence in the houfe. 

That our readers may be enabled to form a judgment of this 
work, we fhall prefent them with part of what is advanced on 
the fubje& of excluding auditors from the houfe of com- 
mons, and punifhing thofe who publifh the fpeeches there de- 
livered. 

* Another confequence of the inadequate ftate of parlia- 
mentary reprefentation, and of too long parliaments, is, a 
dangerous power aflumed by the commons, of cleaiing their 
houfe, and excluding their conftituents from the fatisfaction 
of knowing how their deputies behave themfelves, and whe- 
ther they confult the public intereft, or play the game into 
the hands of the minifiry. Upon the fame principle they 
found the praGice of punifhing ail perfons who publifh any 
Speeches made in their houfe. 

* As to the houfe of lords, fuppofing it once granted, that 
that it is wife to allow any fet of men @ power of confulting 
for themfelves, without regard to the public, and putting a 
negative upon the moft falutary national propofals, if thought 
by them likely to entrench upon their particular privileges (a 
point, the proof of which I fhould be forry to have impofed 
on me) fuppofing, I fay, a houfe of lords upon the foot of 
the Britifh, it follows, that they have a right to exclude all, 
but peers, from their deliberations ; becaufe they are doing 
their own bufinefs, and not the public; they are ading for 
themfelves, and are principals, and not deputies. 

* But furely the faithful reprefentatives of the people, can- 
not dread the people’s knowledge of their proceedings in the 
houfe. An ariftocracy of perfons, whofe intereft may be dif, 
ferent from that of the people, a court of inquifition, or a 
,Venetian council of Ten might be expeéted to fthut themfelves 
from the fight of the people, but not.a houfe of reprefenta- 
tives aflembied, by the people’s order, to do the people’s bufi- 
nefs, How are the people to know which of their delegates 
are faithful, and ought to be trufted again, or which other- 
wife, if they are to be excluded the houfe ? 

‘ Even in the houfe of.pecrs, this cullom has been blamed. 

* It is mot, my lords, faid the ear] of Chefterfield on this 
fubje&, A.D. 1740, by excluding all forts of ftrangers ‘that 
you are to preferve the antient dignity of this aflembly: it is 
by excluding all manner of quibbling, impertinence, deceit, 
weaknefs, and corruption. Thefe, | hepe, are firangers here; 


I hope your lordfhips will take care never to admit any one of 
them 
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them within thefe walls; but by excluding other ftrangers, 
when you have nothing of a fecret nature under confideration, 
you will only raife a jealoufy of the dignity of your proceed- 
ings; and if this jealoufy fhould become general, without 
goors, you will in vain feek for refpeét among the people.” 

‘ There were many ftrangers in the gallery of the houfe of 
peers, on occafion of the enquiry into lord Peterborough’s 
condu& in Spain, A.D. 1711. A motion was made to clear 
the gallery. But the duke of Buckingham oppofed it, and 
they were fuffered to ftay, 

‘ The commons, A. D. 1914, having cleared their houfe 
of all ftrangers, not excepting peers, it was moved in the 
houfe of peers, that the houfe be cleared of all ftrangers, not 
excepting members of the houfe of commons. The duke of 
Argyle oppofed the fhutting of the houfe of peers, and faid, 
it was for the honour of that auguft affembly, to thew that 
they were better bred than the commons. 

‘ Hakewel fays, the commons finding perfons in their houfe 
who had no right to be there, have obliged them to take an 
oath, that they would keep fecret what they had heard. 

* Of right the door of the parliament ought not to be 
fhut, but to be kept by porters, or king’s ferjeants at arms, 
to prevent tumults at the door, by which the parliament might 
be hindered.’ 

‘ Jt was common in former times for the members them- 
{elves to publifh their fpeeches made in the houfe. Accord- 
ingly there are extant to this day, many of them in pamphlets 
of thofe times, and in Rufhworth’s, Nalfon, and other. cole 
leGtions. In our times it is punifhable to publith any of their 
doings, though they do not themfelves publifh them, and 
the very gallery is cleared, that we may not know which 
of our deputies is faithful to us, nor which betrays us, 

‘ The order of the houfe of commons againft printing the 
fpeeches was made, A. D. 1641, in. times which our courtly 
_ men_will hardly allow to be of.good authority. The order 
itfelf is not juftifiable upon any principles of liberty, or of 
reprefentation, unlefs the debates were regularly publithed by 
the members. For publifhed they ought undoubtedly to be; 
if delegates ought to be refponfibie to their conftituents. My 
lord mayor, therefore, and Mr. alderman Oliver were feverely 
dealt with in being fent to the Tower, A.D, 1771, for de- 
fending the printers in doing only what ought to have been 
done by the members. 

* Sir Edward Dering’ s {peeches were publithed by himfelf, 
A.D. 1641, . 
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“ Refolved, that they are againft the privilege of the houf, 
and fhall be burnt by the hangman in Weftminfter, Cheap- 
fide, and Smithfield ; himfelf difabled during the parliament, 
arid to be imprifoned in the Tower, during the pleafure of the 
houfe.” He was releafed, however, in a few days. 

‘A. D. 1720, the proprietors of the redeemable funds being 
difeontented, petitioned to be heard by council againft a bill 
then before the houfe. They went in confiderabie numbers 
to the lobby, to wait the event. The juftices were ordered to 
clear the paflages, They read the riot-a&. Onwhich occa- 
fion, fome of the petitioners faid, It feemed to them a firange 
proceeding, to treat a fct of peaceable fubjeéts, people of pro- 
perty, who attended the houfe to complain of grievances, as 
a riotous mob; and that the commons firft picked their 
pockets, and fent them to jail for complaining. 

* Whatever has been advanced in fupport of printing the 

Votes and Journals, is equally ftrong againft clearing the 
houvfe. ‘The houfe of commons is the people’s houfe, where 
the people’s deputies meet to do the people’s bufinefs. For 
the people’s deputies, therefore, to fhut the people out of” 
their own houfe, is a rebellion of the fervants againft their 
mafters. That the members of parliament are, according to 
the conftitution, fervants, is manifeft from the notorious fa& 
of their conftantly receiving wages for many centuries together, 
which members, accordingly, forfeited by abfence, neglect, 
&c. ‘* Who fent us hither ?” (fays Sir F. Winnington, in the 
debate upon this fubje&, A. D. 1681.) ** The privy-council is 
conftituted by the king; but the houfe of commons by the 
choice of the people. I think it not natural, nor rational, 
that the people who fent us hither, fhould not be informed of 
ovr actions.” Suppofe the direétors of the Eait-India com- 
pany were to fhut out the proprietors from their houfe, and 
then difpofe of their property at their pleafure, defying ‘all 
refponfibility, how would this be taken by the proprietors ? 
Theexcluding the people from the houfe of commons, and 
punifhing the publiMers of their fpeeches, is precifely the fame 
incroachment on the people’s rights; only fo much the more 
atrocious in confideration of there being no regular appeal from 
parliament, whereas there is from the direors of a trading 
company.’ 

It this volame meets with the approbation of the public, the 
eurhor tatends to lay before them tre remainder of what he has 
colleGted on other important political {ubje&s.. This work can- 
not fail of being highly ufefulto members of parliament, and 
ail thofe who atc cefiious of acquiring a knowledge of the pria- 
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ciples and defe&s of the Britifh conftirution ; as the moft va- 
luable materials oni thefe fubje&ls até hete’ colfefted from the 
beft authorities, and arranged in methodical order. 


— 





IIL. Ob/erwatiens on the Power of Climate over the Polity; Strength, 
atid Manners of Nations, 8ve. 33. Almoi. 


AS fat as the poticy and manners of men can be fappofed to 
receive a bias from the vigour or debility of their confti- 
tutions, fo far may we admit the influence of climate on the. 
political regulations of fociety, If we look into hiftory how- 
ever, we fhall find but little reafon for afcribing to the tempe- 
rature of the air alone, fo powerful an effe& on human mane 
ners, as ts maintained by the abettors of that hypothefis. ‘The 
Climate of Greece, we prefume, is the fame at prefent that ie 
was upwards of two thoufand -years ago, yet where is now 
that noble fpirit of liberty, and. that glorious heroifm which 
fo much diftinguifhed the ancient inhabitants of that country ? 
The climate of Rome, it is likewife well known, was never 
remarkably favourable to corporeal ftrength, though. under it 
the love of liberty long flourifthed in fo high a degree. as has 
never'been furpafled by the robuft inhabitants of the North. 
_ The author of the treatife under our confideration acknow- 
ledges that the effe& of climate om the policy and manners of 
nations, may be greatly varied by other circumftances, and. he 
illuftrates his fubje& chiefly by obfervations drawn from, our 
own country,’ 
We fhall prefent our readers withthe chapter in which he 
defcribes the influence of the enervating caufes.cn the inha- 
bitants of South Britain fome ages after the Norman con- 
queft. : Ly 
' € The glorious: reigns of our kings of the. Plantagenet 
race prefent an hoftile countenance to that principle which I 
had endeavoured to eftablith from the effects of foil.and fitu- 
ation upon the inhabitants of South Britain. 1 have withed to 
convey to'my reader an idea, that the temperature of our cli- 
mate is favourable to the growth of every virtue, but our foil 
and fituation are enemies to‘ the prefervation of them, ever 
working to their corruption as they rife to maturity ; that if 
accidents, lucky events, or good policy, thall remove the em- 
barraffments:of the enervating circumftances, and reftore to 
climate a freedom of aéting, its genuine force will themdif- 
Clofe itfelf, and virtue be again the charaéteriftic of South Bri- 
tain. What were the caufes which-reftored this. power to cli- 


miate, and continued it almoft without interruption, from the 
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Conqueft until the time of Henry VII. I fhall now endeavoa? 
to fhew. | 

‘ The Norman barons, from thé time their anceftors had 
feized upon the province of Neuftria, were obliged to wage al- 
mott perpetoal wars with the kings of France, who were piqued, 
and with good reafon, at feéing a feudatory impofed uport 
them, too proud and too powerful to be dependent upon the 
crown; the art of war through neceflity was their chief ftudy, 
and their wonderfal atchi¢vements in Italy and Sicily thew the 
great excellence of Norman difeipline; by force they became 
mafters of England, and force was to be uled in preferving it + 
the Scotch, who had efpoufed the intereft of the Saxon royaF 
family, were to be held in obfervation ; a deftent of the Danes 
was with reafon to be apprehended; the Saxons; whom they 
had taken by furprife, indeed foon became incorporated with 
the vitory ; brave by nature as themfelves, they foon catched 
their noble ardour, and became mafters of their difciplines 
The encreafe of territory aceraing to our fovereigns by inter- 
matriages with the houfes of Anjou and of Aquitaine, en- 
larged their intercourfe with the continent, and the claims upon’ 
the entire kingdom of France, which devolved upon Edward 
IIL. in right of his mother, opening that intercourfe ftill wider, 
laid a foundation for almoft continual wars, and gave fo bright 
a glow to the military fpitit of England as to dazzle the eyes 
of all Europe. When the profecution of thefe claims was at 
any time remitted, the great ftruggtes with the crown, the 
civil wars of York and Lancafter, kept up the national at- 
tention to arms; ard when thefe principal caufes were quief- 
cent, the imroads from Scotland, the infurredtions of the 
Welch, or the troubles of Ireland, conftantly agitating the 
people, made them ever warlike and alért: thefe were no fea- 
fons to fit down to a luxurious enjoyment of the’things the 
country afforded; they could not hug themfelves m the f- 
curity which the fea prefented them ; ftrong continental con- 
nections had broken their infularity of fituation ; inattention 
to the fchemes of foreign courts was fhaken off ; the want of ' 
a due information, which want had left the politics of Eng- 
land, during the Saxon period, in a {tate of grofs imperfection, 
was fupplied ; and thefe will, I hope, be admitted as fafficient 
reafons why England through thefe ages could not, by yield- 
ing to the circumftances of foil and fituation, fink into the 
foft down of floth and luxury; fhe was then a body healthy 
and athietic from temperance and exercife, by the abfence of 
which invigorating caufes, fhe became in fucceeding ages lan- 
guid, fwollen, unwieldy, and diftempered. 
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‘ The civil wars of York and Lancafter.had fo called home. 
the attention of the Englith, that Lewis XI. feized the oppor- 
tunity of rendering their re-eftablifhment in France im 
ticable for the future, for the duke of Burgundy was deftroyed; 
they began to. feel the influence of tradé however remote, 
although Henry VH. was a narrow-minded, contemptible, ava~ 
ricious tyrant, yet not a fpark of their former fpisit could his 
oppreffions firike out of the nation;.as to the important 
change of property occafioned by laws enacted in his reigny 
it could not as yet have operated to the humiliation of the. 
nobles, for Oxford difimiffed his retainers through fear of. 
Henry, not threugh want of means.to fapport them; and if 
the commons had acquired property, it.did not add to their. 
refolution, for they endured the ymwarrantable exadtions of 
Dudley and Empfon with a patience unexampled im former 
reigns: in fhort, fo foon as peace, together with that com 
mercial turn. which Europe had then taken, had. furnifhed the 
Englith with the means of indulgence and eafe, they would 
hot run the hazard of immediately lofing them, by. attempt- 
ing to give a check to this firft of the Tudor race; nor. did 
the defpotifm of this family arife from any cxtraordinary cous 
rage in them, but from the abje& febmifion of the people: 
and here impartiality muft allow, that although the formes 
active periods had kept up the- courage of the Englith, yet 
did all their domeftic comention fpring. from implicit obedience 
to their great barons before the battle of Evetham, or from 
attachment to particular branches of the reigning family, un- 
til the diftin@tion was loft in the union of the contending houles 5 
it never arofe from a juft notion of civil liberty, which hath 
not the aggrandizement of barons, the pretenfions of partir 
cular families to a crown, for .its concern, as .the above caufes 
being removed, we fee them tamely fubmitting to Henry VIE. 
the moft bloody and brutal tyrant. that ever deformed the an- 
nals of a nation; we cannot point out one well regulated ef 
fort in favour of liberty through the long courfe of his reign; 
the religious prejudices of a bigotted nation given up, the. pro- 
perty of the church peaceably transferred to the crown, and toa 
part of the laity, the fortrefles of fuperftition. entirely di 
mantlied under him and his fucceflor; and to prove that. the 
nation did not fubmit from convidtion, we have only to obferve 
that what Was done in his and Edward’s reign was immediately 
reverfed, with the like confent of the people, in the reign of 
Mary, whofe gloomy and horrid cruelies were fuffered until 
death removed her: thefe all are. marks not of .national pa- 
tience but of national infenfibility.. As to £lizabeth, her greateft 
admirers muft allow her gp be no better than a fenfible defpot; 
fhe 
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fhe had occafion for the affe@tion of her people, and fhe had 
the addrefs to cajole them; but it is evideht, from what théy 
had borne from her pretieceffors, that if fhe had Philip for het 
fiiend, inftead of his being her enemy, fhe might not only 
have offended, but opprefied them with impunity: as to the 
boafted glories of her reign, it if true fhe preferved the peace 
of England, but what figure Would the have made, if fhe had 
a principal part to maintain upon thé continent, like fome of 
our former monarchs? had fhe their extenfive dominions in 
France to preferve? fhe who in the diftraéted ftate of the French 
monarchy, after the death of Henry IT. had not even the ipi- 
rit of making the fmaileft effort for the recdvery of Calais.’ 

The author next briefly confiders the ftate of the’ Englifff 
fpirit under the Stuart race, and whether it appeared to ad- 
vantage in the important event of the Revolution. In furvey- 
ing thefe periods of our hiftory, he entertains no high opinion 
of any oppofition to arbitrary government that is not imme- 
diately fupported by an infurre&tion of the people. For a na- 
tion to fubmit to defpotifm rather than have recourfe to arms 
in defence of their liberties, would certainly argue a degrée of 
the moft contemptible pufillanimity ; but when we refie& on the 
inconveniencies and horrors unavoidably attencing a civil war; 
the refort to that expedient can never be juftified, except 
upon the principle of neceflity, and after every other means 
of preferving the conftitution has been tried. 

The author’s opinion of the Englith in the prefent age, will 
appear from the following paflage. 

‘ It being clear that the bravery of fuch a nation as ours is 
inverfely as the power which the enervating effeéts of foil and 
fituation is permitted to exercife over its people, it is no lefs 
certain that the bravery of fuch a nation may degraduate into 
rank cowardice: to fay the Englifh are fallen fo low would 
be unjuft, and to deny that they are much beneath the fame 
key of real courage, at which they formerly were, wouid be 
truly ridiculous. The luftre of the late war will be urged to 
‘the contrary ; but there are many reafons why the entire cre- 
dit of the war fhould not be given to Englifh bravery. Its 
fuccefs was, in a great meafure, owing to the extraordinary 
expence attending it, by which it was fo perfely ferved in 
every quarter of the globe; it was owing to the extenfive ge- 
nius of the man who planned its operations ; it was owing to 
the great numbers of Germans, of Scotch, of Itith, and of 
Americans, who ferved in our fleets and armies, paid indeed 
by Englifh money, but Englifh money is neither Englith 
ftrength nor courage: if we add to thefe' confiderations the 
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of a weak woman, the war, on their fide, ftrangled in ifs 
birth by the want of an immediate conjun@tion of the houfes 
of Bourbon, the one difabled before the other moved, which 
could then do little more than give additional fplendor to the 
triumphs of Britain; thefe things confidered, from the uncom- 
mon luftre of the war we {peak of, a fuperior courage of the 
prefent Englifh, to their courage at former periods, canriot by 
any means be inferred, nor even an equality.’ 

This writer inveighs with particular feverity againft the pre- 
vailing manners of the nobility and gentry in this country, 
whom he defcribes as totally immerfed in luxury and difli- 
pation, which he alfo obferves are every day extending their 
pernicious influence among the people in general. In this de- 
generate ftate, he appears to be of opinion, that the yet un- 
tainted virtue of the Scots is the beft fecurity which the in- 
habitants of England at prefent enjoy for the continuance of 
public liberty. That the people in the north part of the 
ifland are as yet lefs corrupted by luxury than their fouthern 
neighbours, we believe will be generally admitted ; bat it is 
certain that the contagion makes perceptible progrefs among 
the former ; and we fhould be forry to think that the Englifh 
fpirit were fo much degenerated, as to be entirely dependent 
for proteStion upon the inhabitants of any part of the united 
kingdom, ‘The valour and activity difplayed in the laft war, 
by the Englith as. well as the Scots, appears to afford no real 
ground for fuch an invidious conclufion as is drawn by the 
author upon this fubjeé. 

In thefe Obfervations we meet with feveral political remarks, 
which are ingenious and juft; and though the author is forne- 
times too precipitate in recommending immediate recourfe to 
the moft violent meafures on every infringement of liberty, he 
feems to be actuated by a laudable attachment to the principles 
and fafety of the conftitution. 


- IV. The Seaman’s Medical Infiru@or, in a Courfe of Lefures o” 
Accidents and Difeafes incident to Seamen in the various Climates 


of the World, By N.D. Falck, M.D. 80. 4s. boards. Dilly 


Praftical treatife on the difeafes incident at fea, delivered 
in fo plain a manner as to be intelligible to thofe whoare . 
unacquainted with phyfic, muft be a work equally acceptable 
and ufeful to many in the fea-faring life; and the author of 
thefe leftures feems to have rendered them, as much as could 
be expefted, fuitable for that purpofe. 
In the firit leture Dr, Falck delivers an account of the ftruc- 
ture of the human body, upon the fuppofition that fome know- 
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ledge of this fubje& is requifite for underftanding the nature 
of difeafes, and adminiftering remedies more fuccefSfully. We 
entirely agree with him in opinion refpe&ing the importance 
of anatomy ; but we do not imagine that much advantage 
can be derived from a verbal defcription of our corporeal 
frame. If not much inftrufion, the readers may, however, 
reap amufement from this introductory difcourfe. 

In the fecond le&ture, the author delivers obfervations on 
the pulfe, with the effeéts and operation of bleeding, and 
the plan of a medicinal box, in which he has very properly 
recommended the moft ufeful and effectual medicines. 

The third leGure treats of accidents, and the proper me=: 
thod of cure; fuch as wounds, bruifes, fraétures, &c. In 
this leQure the author makes the following pertinent remarks 
on the different ways in which people fuffer by drowning, pre- 
vious to his account of the method of attempting their re- 
covery, : 

¢ A man who unfortunately falls over board, and is taken 
up for drowned (immediately) fhould not be given up for loft. 
As this is a circumftance of the utmoft confequence to a fea- 
faring man, I fhall think my time well rewarded in explaining 
the method of recovery contributing to the preferving the life 
of my fellow-creature. 

‘ There are different ways of drowning ; and according to 
the nature of the accident, the probability of recovery is 
founded. 

‘ Aman, before he comes into the water, may receive an 
unlucky blow, that will not only ftun him, but make him ex- 
pire his breath (which is generally the cafe in high falls) as 
before obferved. In this cafe his fenfes are benummed, and 
by the infpiration apt to draw in a quantity of -water into his 
lungs inftead of air; thence, both from the blow, and from 
the total itoppage of refpiration, he may have fome blood veffels 
burft, both in the lungs and in the brains, whereby he is in- 
ftantly irrecoverably dead, beyond all hopes. In this cafe it 
may happen, that either way, feparately, is enough to kill 
him. 

* A man may alfo, in the very act of drowning, fwallow a 
prodigious quantity of water; not only filling his ttomach and 
inteftines, but thence forcibly infufe the water into the lac- 
teals, thereby overload them, and force it into the blood vef- 
fels that they burft. The great quantity of celd water will 
alfo be apt to chill the ftomach and inteftines; thereby deftroy 
the fenfibility, and prevent them from performing the periftal- 
tic motion ; and by the univerfal confent, deftroy the whole 


nervous fy{tem, which is the fpring of life, that promotes the 
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blood to circulation, and confequently ftops the animal mo- 
tion, and life itfelf. 

‘« But the moft common way of drowning is by falfocation ; 
namely, a fudden conftri€tion of the refpirative organs ; 
whereby the fupply of the air is cut off, and confequently the 
circulation of the blood muft ftop. This is verified by the 
frequent inftances we have of people drowned, who have 
{carce any water, either in their bellies or in their lungs. 

‘ To underftand this properly, we muft firft obferve, that a 
continual fupply of frefh air is requifite for the circulation of 
the blood ; partly and principally for its motion, and partly 
froma the nourifhment the blood aétually receives from the air. 
In the next place, we muft alfo confider, that the lungs, ap- 
propriated barely for refpiration, are fo very delicate in the ire 
ritability throughout the larynx, afpera, bronchea, and ve- 
ficles themfelves, that the leaft heterogeneous particle ftimu- 
lates them to a convulfive expulfion, of what feems obnoxious 
to them, and thence excites a cough. But, when the parts 
are too irritating, the lungs are excited to a univerfal con- 
ftrition, and occafions ftrangling. ‘This we find is the cafe 
when in drinking or fwallowing our aliment, that the leaft 
morfel happens by mifchance coming the wrong way (as it is 
called) that is, into the larynx, occafions a heavy cough, or 
even a fuffocation; to obviate which, nature has formed the 
epiglottis in the larynx, like a flap, that opens in refpiration, 
but is always fhat in the a& of deglutition, except by fome 
mifchance or other, that it becomes lame, and unable to do its 
office. | 

‘ Thefe circumftances confidered, we fhall not only be able 
to account for the a& of drowning, but difcover the prin- 
ciples that furnithes us with probabilities of reftoring life 
again. 

_ I have mentioned three kinds of drowning that at prefent 
occurs to my memory; and unlefs that fome blood veflels, ‘ei- 
‘ther in the lungs or in the brains, or in fome other principal 
vifcera are burft; or, that the lungs are fo much filled with © 
water, as to be unable to recover their refpirative functions 
again, (which is feldom the cafe) or, that the whole nervous 
fyftem has received a univerfal paralytic fhock by the chill of 
the water in the ftomach, fo as to be robbed of its irrita- 
bility, either way of drowning is recoverable. For the whole 
myftery confifts, in fetting the animal automaton or clock work 
in motion again; to ftimulate the nerves to their fenfation; to 
fet the heart a pumping ; and the lungs, in order to pufh fore 
ward the fluids, in refpiration.’ 
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100 Burman’s Lives of Afhmole and Lilly. 


The fourth leé&ture treats of external difeafes, and, their 
cure; the fifth of fevers and inflammatory difeafes; and the 
fixth, which concludes the volume, of the various internal 


difeafes. 
Though this treatife is profefledly calculated for the ufe of 


thofe who are unacquainted with the medical fcience, to whom 
it may prove very advantageous, it is not below the notice ei- 
ther of navy furgeons or practitioners at land. 





V. The Lives of thofe eminent Antiquaries, Elias Afhmole, E%. 
and Mr. William Lilly, writren by themfelves ; containing, firft, 
William Lilly’s Hiflory of bis Life and Times, with Notes by 
Mr. Afhmole: /econdly,; Lilly’s Life and Death of Charles the 
Firft : and laftly, the Life of Elias Afhmole, Ey. by Way of 
Diary ; with {-veral occafienal Letters by Charles Burman, £7. 
8v0. 6s. Davies, 


LOR? Corke, in one of his letters from Italy, publithed 

by Mr. Duncombe, informs us, that one Martin Mair- 
racca, an Italian knight, not willing’to truft to the difcretion 
of his heirs, ere€&ted a monument to himéelf, during his life- 
time, in the cathedral church of Parma, with this infeription : 


Jo. Martinus Mairacca, 
J. V. Doétor et Eques, nolens difcretioni, 
Heredum ftare, vivus pofuit *. 


The two * eminent antiquaries,’ whofe produdtions are now 
before us, feem to have had the like fufpicions, with refpe& 
to the difcretion of pofterity, and have therefore wifely chofen 
to be their own biographers, 

There is the appearance of honeft and unaffected fimplicity 
in the memoirs of William Lilly. He addreffes them to his 
friend Elias Afhmole, and thus apologizes for his prolixity.— 
* Worthy Sir, I take much delight to recoynt unto you even 
all and every circumftance of my life, whether good, mode- 
rate, or evil: Deo gloria..—A man mutt be a confummate hy. 
pocrite, who can talk of the praife and glory of God, while 
he is telling a lie. 

Among other particulars he informs us, that he was born 
at Difeworth, in Leicefterfhire, in the year 1602; that his 
anceftors had continued in that town many ages as yeomen ; 


in 





* The editor of Lord Corke’s Letters calls Martin “ an honet 
tan, doctor, and knight,” imagining that J. V. ftand for Juftus 
Vir. But furely J. V. Doétor henity Juris Utrinfque Do&tor, doctor 
of jaws. The editor's interpretation makes Martin a more often- 


tatious fool than he really was. Let. XIV. p. 174. 
that 
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that he was taught Latin and Greek ata fchool at Athy de 
la Zouch ; that in his fourteenth year he had like to have had 
his right eye beaten out by one of his play-fellows ; that about 
two years afterwards he was exceedingly troubled in his dreams 
concerring his falvation and damnation, and alfo concerning 
the fafety and deftruation of ‘his father and mother, frequently 
{pending his nights in praying, weeping, and mourning; that 
when he was about eighteen, he came to London, and lived 
in the capacity of a fervant with one Gilbert Wright, mafter 
of the Salter’s company; and feven years afterwards married 
his widow, with whom he lived very happily about fix years. 

He then informs us, how he came to ftudy aftrology ; and 
gives us fome account of the aftrologers of thit time, Dr. 
Forman, Evans, Alexander Hart, Capt. Bubb, Dr Jef- 
fry Neve, William Poole, John Booker, Nicholas Fifke, &c. 

From thefe digreffions he returns to the ftory of his own 
life; gives us an account of his marrying a fecond, and after- 
wards a third wife; of his purchafing the moiety of thirteen 
houfes in the Strand ; of his progrefs in the art of aftrology ; 
ef his cafting nativities, refolving queftions of theft, love, 
marriage, and the like. 

In this part of his memoirs, he mentions the publication of 
his various works, viz. Merlinus Anglicus, jun. Supernatural 
Sight, The White King’s Prophecy, The Prophetical Merlin, 
The Starry Meffenger, Nativities in. feveral Books, The 
Chriftian Aftrology, The World’s Cataftrophe, Triithemius 
of the Government of the World by the prefiding Angels, A 
Treatife of Three Suns feen in 1647, Annus Tenebrofus, 
Monarchy or No Monarehy, with fome Hieroglyphics; and 
many other pieces in the aftrological way. : 
| dn 3665, when the plague was in London, he quitted the 
town entirely, and fettled with his wife and faniily at Herfham, 
in the parifh of Walton upon Thames, where he practifed 
phyfic with good fuccefs. His licence from the archbifhop of 
_ Canterbury bears date O&, 8, 1670. 

‘Mr. Lilly continues his narrative no farther than the year 
1666. What follows is a very fhort account of his charity to 
his poor neighbours, of his laft illnefs, of his death, which 
happened in 1681, aud his interment in the church of Wal- 
ton, where a black marble was placed over his grave by his 
friend Elias Afhmole. 

To thefe memoirs are fubjoined his Qbfervations upon the 
Life and Death of king Charles I. 

In feveral places of his memoirs he fpeaks with refpe& and 
compaffion of this unfortunate prince. * When I heard, fays 
he, Bradfhaw the judge fay to his majelty, ** Sir, inftead of 
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anfwering the court, you interrogate their powet, which bee 
comes not one in your condition :” thefe words pierced my 
heart and foul, to hear a fubjeé& thus audacioufly to reprehend 
his fovereign, who ever and anon replied with great magna- 
nimity and prudence.”——~* As to the parliament, it grew, fays 
he, odious unto all good men * ; the members thereof became 
infufferable in their pride, covetoufnefs, felf-ends, lazinefs, 
minding nothing but how to enrich themfelves. Much heart 
burning now arofe betwixt the Prefbyterian and Independant, 
the latter fiding with the army, betwixt whofe two judgments 
there was no medium. Now came up, or firft appeared, that 
monitrous peopie called Ranters : and many other novel opi- 
nions, in themfelves heretical and fcandalous, were countee 
nanced by members of parliament, many whereof were of the 
fame judgment. Juftice was neglected, vice countenanced, 
and all care of the common good laid afide. Every judgment 
almoft groaned under the heavy burthen they then fuffered ; 
the army negle&ted ; the city of London fcorned; the minif- 
try, efpecially thofe who were orthodox and ferious, honeft 
or virtuous, had no countenance ; my foul began to loath the 
very name of a parliament, or parliament-men. There yet 
remained in the houfe very able, judicious, and worthy pa- 
triots ; but they, by their filence, only ferved themfelves: all 
was carried on by a rabble of dunces, who being the greater 
number, voted what feemed beft to their nonintelligent fan- 
cies,’ 

From thefe paflages it appears, that Lilly was no enemy to 
his fovereign, no creature of the parliament, no violent or 
unreafonable bigot to either party ; we fhall therefore extract 
fome of his general obfervations relative to the character of 
king Charles. 

‘ Favourites he had three; Buckingham ftabbed to death 5 
William Laud, and Thomas earl of Strafford, both beheaded, 
Bifhops and clergymen, whom he moft favoured, and wholly 
advanced, and occafionally ruined, he lived to fee their bi- 
fhopricks fold, the bifhops themfelves fcorned, and all the 
whole clergy of his party and opinion quite undone. 

‘ The Englifh noblemen he cared not much for, but only to 
ferve his own turns by them: yet fuch as had the unhappinefs 
to adventure their lives and fortunes for him, he lived to.fee 
them and their families ruined, only for his fake. Pity it is 
many of them had not ferved a more fortunate mafter, and 
one more grateful. 

‘ The Scots, his countrymen, on whom he beftowed fo 
many favours, he lived to fee them in arms againit himfelf ; 
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to fell him for more money than the Jews did Chrift, and 
themfelves to be handfomely routed, and fold for knaves and 
flaves. They. made their beft market of ‘him at all times, 
changing their affeGtion with his fortune. 

‘ The old prince of Orange he almoit beggared, and yet to 
no purpofe, the parliament one time or other getting all arms 
and ammunition which ever came over unto him, It is con- 
fidently averred, if the king had become aDfolute here in Eng- 
land, Orange had been king, &c, _. 

‘ The city of London, which he-had fo fore oppreffed and 
flighted, he lived to fee thoufands of them in arms againft 
him ; and they tothrive, and himfelf confume unto nothing, 
The parliament, which he fo abhorred, and formerly fcorned, 
he lived to know was fuperior unto him ; and the fcorns and 
flights he had ufed formerly to Elliot, and others, he faw now 
returned upon himfelf. in folio, 

‘ With Spain he had no perfe& correfpondency, fince his. 
being there; lefs after he fuffered their fleet to perifh in his 
havens ; leaft of all, after he received an ambaffador from Por- 
tugal; the Spaniard ever upbraiding him with falfhood, and 
breach of promife. JIadeed, the nativities of both kings were 
very contrary. 

‘ With France he had no good amity ; the Proteftants there 
abhorring his legerdemain and treachery unto Rochelle ; the 
Papifts as little loving or trufting him, for fome hard meafyre 
offered unto thofe of their religion in England. He cunningly 
would labour to pleafe ail, but in effeé&t gave fatisfaétion to 
none 

* Denmark could not endure him; fent him little or no 
affiftance, if any at all: befides, the old king fufpected an- 
other matter ; and made a query in his drink. 

‘ The Swede extremely complained of him for nonperform- 
ance of fome fecret contra&t betwixt them, and uttered high 
words againft him. 

‘ The Proteftant princes of Germany loathed his very 
name, &c. 

‘ The Portugal king and he had little todo; yet in one of 
his own letters to the queen, though he acknowledges the Por- 
tugal’s courtefy unto him, yet faith, that he would give him an 
anfwer unto a thing of concernment that-fhould fignify no- 
thin 
; "The Hollanders being only courteous for their own ends, 
and as far as his money would extend, furniflied him with arms 
at fuch rates as a Turk might have had them elfewhere: but 
they neither loved or cared for him in his profperity, or pi- 
tied him in his adverfity; which occafioned thefe words to 
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drop from him, ‘ If he ere came to his throne, he would 
make Hans Butter-box know, he fhould pay well for his fith- 
ing, and fatisfy for old knaveries,’ &c. 

‘ Inconclufion. He was generally unfortunate in the world, 
in the efteem both of friends and enemies: his friends exclaim 
on his breach of faith; his enemies would fay, he could ne- 
ver be faft enough bound. He was more lamented as he was 
a king, than for any affedtion had unto his perfon as a man. 

‘ He had feveral opportunities offered him for his reftoring. 
Firft, by feveral treaties, all ending i in fmoke, by his own per- 
verfenefs. By feveral opportunities and viétories which he pro- 
fecuted not. Firft, when Briftol was cowardly furrendered by 
Fines : had he then come unto London, al! had been his own ; | 
but loitering to no purpofe at Glouceiter, he was prefently af- 
ter well banged by Effex. 

* When in the weft, viz. Cornwall, he worfted Effex: had 
he then immediately hafled to London, his army had been 
without doubt mafters of that city ; for Manchefter was none 
of his enemy at that time, though he was general of the aflo- 
ciated counties. 

‘Or had he, ere the Scots came into England, commanded 
Newcaftle to have marched fouthward for London, he could 
not have mified obtaining the city, and then the work had 
been ended, 

* Or when in 1645, he had taken Leicefter, if then he had 
fpeedily marched for London, I know not who could have re- 
fifted him: but his camp was fo overcharged with plunder and 
Arith whores, there was no marching. 

— Many have curioufly enquired who it was that cut off his 
sins I have no permiffion to fpeak of fuch things; only 
thus much J fay, he that did it, is as valiant and refolute a man 
as lives, and one of a competent fortune *. 

The foregoing Memoirs, and Obfervations of Mr. Lilly on 
the life and death of king Charles, though they are not to be 
ranked in the higher claffes of hiftorical compofitions, are 
we]l worth reading, as they contain feveral anecdotes, con- 
nefted with affairs of ftate, and many particulars of a more 
private nature, which are not to be found in any other place. 

Though Mr. Lilly relates many ftories concerning the effe&s 
of his favourite art, the appearance of angels, demons, and 
the like, for which we are by no means * perfuaded to take his 
word,’ yet in the main we allow the a ie of this remark 
by the editor: 
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* Lilly, inthe Memoirs of his Life, afferts, that it was lieutenant 
colonel Joyce, 
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* With refped to the fcience, which Lilly profeffed, of cal- 
culating nativities, cafting figures, the predidion of events, 
and other appendages of aftrology, he would fain make’ us 
think, that he was a very folemn and ferious believer. Indéed 
fuch is the manner of telling his ftory, that fometimes the 
reader may poffibly be induced to fuppofe, Lilly rather an en- 
thufiaft than an impoftor. He relates many anecdotes of the 
pretenders to foretel events, raife fpirits, and other impoftures, 
with fuch feeming candor, and with fuch-an artlefs fimplicity 
of ftyle, that we are almoft perfuaded to take his word, when 
he protefts fuch an inviolable refpec& to truth and fin- 
cerity.’ 

The Memoirs of Elias Afhmole, efq. were written by him- 
felf by way of diary. ‘The copy, from which they are pub- 
lifhed, is in the hand-writing of Dr. Plott, late profeflor of 
chemiftry, chief keeper of the Afhmolean Mufeum in the 
univerfity of Oxford, and fecretary of the Royal Society; and 
was by him tranfcribed for the ufe of a near relation of Mr. 
Athmole’s, a private gentleman in Staffordfhire, who has been 
pleafed to think they may be acceptable to the world for their 
exactnefs and fingularity. 

We fhall not enlarge this article by a relation of the prin 
cipal occurrences of Mr. Afhmole’s life. The reader may find 
them in the Continuation of Mr. Collier’s Supplement to the 
Great Hiftorical Difiionary, ‘ partly extraéted from thefe ma- 
terials by the celebrated Mr. Edward Llwyd, fuperior beadle of 
divinity in the univerfity of Oxford.’ 

As this ‘ eminent antiquary’ appears to have recorded al- 
moft every occurrence of his life, the reader will find fome ufe- 
ful, and many trivial articles of information in this diary. 
The following, we prefume, are of the latter fort. 

* 1656. April zo, 5 b. poft merid. I bruifed my great toe 
with the fall of a great form. 

© Sept. 22, I fell ill of the tooth-ach, which continued 
three days. 

* 1670. July 5, I fell ill of a furfeit; but thanks be to God 
I recovered the next day. 

‘ 1674. Dec. 18, Mr, Lilly fell fick, and was let blood in 
the left foot, a little above the ancle: new moon the day be- 
fore, and the fun eclipfed. 

* 1675. My wife, in getting up of her horfe near Farnham- 
caftle, fell down, and hurt the hinder part of her hand and 
left fhoulder. 

‘ Nov. 7, Great pain in my farther tooth, on the left fide 
of my upper jaw, which continned three or four days. 
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* 1676, Aug. 8, I fell ill of a loofenefs, and had abeva 
twenty ftools. 

*. 1678. Sept. 28, I took my purging pills. 

$ Sept. 29, I bled with leeches. ° 

1681. April 11, I took early in the morning a good dofe of 
elixir, and hung three fpiders about my neck, and they drove 
my ague away—D¢eo gratias. 

* 1682. May 22, This night {cratching the right fide of my 
buttocks, above the fundament, thence proceeded a violent 
tharp humour. 

* 1686. Mar. 26, This night I piffed fo much, that I feared 
a diabetes, notwithftanding I had kept myfelf very temperate 
all the {pring time.’ 

From thefe, and other memorandums of the like nature, 
we are inclined, with all due deference to his virtues, to look 
upon Elias Afhmole, efq. as a refpeGtable old woman. 





VI. The Poetical Works of the late William Dunkin, D. D. to 
which are added, his Epiftles, &c. to the late Earl of Chefter- 
field. 2 Vols. gto. il. 15. fewed, Becket. 


THE author of thefe poems, we are informed, attracted 
very early in life the notice of Dr. Swift, who is faid to 
have prefaged, from fome of his produétions, that he would, 
one day, make an emigent figure in the poetical world. The 
fame opinion of his talents feems to have been entertained 
likewife by the late earl of Chefterfield. This nobleman, 
when lord lieutenant of Ireland, was fo much pleafed with 
fome of Dr. Dunkin’s compofitions, that voluntarily becoming 
his patron, he beftowed or him the valuable retory of Innif- 
killing, and honoured him ever after with diftinguifhed marks 
of his friendfhip. What were the particular pieces which pro- 
cured the author the efteem of thofe difcerning judges of lite- 
rary merit, we are not told; but thefe volumes contain fuch 
proofs of poetical genius as fully juftify the prediction of the 
celebrated dean of St. Patrick, and place the favour of lord 
Chefterfield in the moft honourable and difinterefted light. 
The firft poem in this colleétion is entitled, The Art of 
Gate-Pafling, or the Murphzid, confifting of two books, 
which are written both in Latin and Englith, We fhall pre- 
fent our readers with an extract from the beginning of the 
poem, in each language. 


‘ En! ego mufarum blando perculfus amore, 
Pieriis haud ante modis vulgata per orbem 
Aggredior, non magna quidem, fed digna poeta, 
Quem pauci accingunt anni, nec fata tulerunct 
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In medium, famz cupidum, quem diva bilinguis 
Ignoravit adhuc, luctantem in limine primo. 


‘ Tu vero, pennis qnem jam plaudentibus effert, 
Dexter ades, mufaque vias oltende vaganti; 
Egregios inter vates memorandus, et ipfe 
Avia pieridum peragras umbrofa piarum, 

Caftas propter aquas Pheebi fecreta recludenss 
‘Tu mihi nunc aures ne mites abnue, Thompfon, 
Veitra nec erubuit quondam feftiva Thalia ; 
Stramineas cecinifle cafas et fordida rura, 
Mendicofque tori genialia vincla petentes, 

Hanc otulis captam, labefactum cruribus illum ¢ 
Hos melior fortuna manet per lubrica rerum, 
Quorum cu!ta manu veftra fplendefcit egeftas, 
Alternique vigent xternis verfibus ignes. 


* Tuque adeo, cui rara fides, et pectoris ardor 
Ingenui, facilifque decor ; fed nefcia flecti 
Mens patria pietate potens, mili candidus adfis, 
A—— comes : tecum quippe impiger aufim 
Ignotas tentare vias, tecum ire per atras 
Serpentum Iatebras, ac triftia luftra ferarum.” 


‘I feel the Mufes, and confefs their charms g 
A gentlé flame my panting bofom warms: 
No common fubject claims the tuneful ftrings, 
Such as each trifling poetafter fings : 
Slight is the theme: but yet a theme fo rare 
Is not unworthy of a poet’s care, 
Who yet a novice to the double tongue 
Of public fame, with youthful ardour ftung, 
And unacquainted with the craggy way, 
Explores Parnaflus in his firft eflay. 


‘ Thompfon, aufpicious bard, whofe laurel’d nameg 
Mounts on the pinions of eftablifh’d fame, 
©! {mile propitious on the lines I write, 
Affift my genius, and direé& my flight. 
Though calmly wand’ring through fequefter'd thades, 
Of old frequented by the Thefpian maids, ' 
By chryftal fountains you fublimely hail 
The god of numbers, and his rites reveal ; 
Yet will you not difcourage, nor refufe 
Indulgent audience to the modeft mufe. 
In Doric drefs thy fportive mufe, I ween, 
With youthful vigour gambol’d on the green, 
Nor whilom blufh’d to fing the fordid plains 
And lowly cottages of rural {wains : 
The begging pair, that languifh’d long to prove 
The facred pleafures of connubial love, 
The crippled bride-groom and his eyelefs bride, 
In Hymen’s band’s indiflolubly ty'd, 
Whote poverty with matchlefs glory thines, 
Deck’d by the graces of thy lovely lines. 
Above the frowns of fickle fortune reign, 
And live, and love for ever jn thy ftrain. 


‘ And thou, whofe bofom, which no changes knows, 
With friendly faith and inbred honour glows, wean 
oie 
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Whiofe grace is eafy, but whofe loyal heart 

Is fix’d for ever to the patriot part, 

Come, honelt A——, and bring along 

Thy truth and candour, to proteét my fong. 

The willing mufe, with Am—— her guide, 

Would boldly rove through devious paths untry’d, 
With him explore, where nature never fimil'd, 
The dens of ferpents and the favage wild.” 


The next poem is of great length, divided into four books, 
and written alfo in Latin and Englith ; the title being Specu- 
Jum Poeticum, or the Poetical Mirror. Jt was originally in- 
tended as an imitation of Philips’s poem of the Splendid Shil- 
ling, and the author had refolved to call it the Argureid, but 
afterwards changed this name for one more fuitable to the fub- 
jet. As the Englifh verfion of this poem is in blank verfe, 
we fhall likewjfe fele& a fpecimen of the anthor’s performance 
in that fpecies of compofition, For the fatjsfattion of our 
geaders we alfo prefix the Latin tranflation. | 


¢ Magnus in angufto labor eft, nova carmina pango, 
Verba fequens aliena meis, gazamque Britannam ° * 
Vertere in Aufonium, Phceboque facrare per orbem 
Accingor. ‘Tu primus ades, tuque annue ceeptis, 
O decus Aonidum, Stanhope fanguinis heres 
Inclyte, quem gremio nutrici Pallas alumnum 
In patrice fpem fida tulit, Divaque decentes 
Virtuti dum lingua fuit; cui gratia fandi 
Cecropiique fales! Auguftz fperne beatas 
Urbis opes, procerumque epulas, et leniter audi 
Pierides, dottamqenGiiah; efuriemque canoram, 
Et mecum arcanos jam nunc alcende receflus. 
Ne tamen ipfe tibi moveat faltidia vates 
Eris inops, caffufque penu, fi plena fideli 
Reddiderit {peculo rerum fimulachra, fluentes 
Deiiciis epulas variis, nulloque lepore | 
Conditas, tardofque viris ducentia fomnos 
Pocula, mufarum veftrique haud confcia Pheebi, 


' ¢ At mox ingenii pennis fugientibus udam 
Spernet humum, ccetufque pumiles, et, concitus efre 
Nobiliore Dei, perftringet carmine vidtor © © 
Gefta ducum, heroafque fuis interferet aftris. 

« Felix, qui curis, felix, qui litibus atris 
#Etatem femotus agit, lautumque crumena 
Contexta folidum, feu pelle tuetur ovina ! 
Non illum fpes alma, fides non deferit audax, 
Non trepidum formido premit, raptoris adunci 
Nec facies inopina ferit. Non edita voce 
Ofvvea viva vorax bibit auribus, invia labris, 
Ambrofiafve fagax nequicquam naribus auras 
Artocrez captat, nec Zythi gaudia ficco 
Deperit oré mifer: quoties quin humida triftes 
Nox umbris terras operit, ftipatus amicis 
Fleétit ad infignem veftigta leta tabernam, 
Feitivoique choros, liquidofque inftaurat honores,* 
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¢ Great is my toil, though narrow be my theme, 


New ftrains I fing, through devious paths explore 

Harmonious treafure, ftudious to refine, 

To ftamp the Britifh into Latian coin, 

And confecrate it to the God of Day 

Wide o’erthe globe. Thou firft atcend, and thou 

Infpire my lays, O glory of the Nine, 

Accomplifh’d Stanhope, of illuftrious blood, 

Whom faithful Pallas in her genial breaft 

Divinely cherifh’d, and the Graces form’d, 

Thy country’s hope! whofe dignity might fwell 
- The-Roman fenate, while her voice was free, 

The voice of virtue; thou with elegance 

And Attic wit adorn’d, defpife the wealth 

Of proud Augutta, fly the coftly feafts 

Of pamper’d nobles, and indulgent hear 

The plaintive Mufes ; hear their letter’d thirft 

And tuneful hunger, and with me afcend 

The myftic chambers of their high retreats, 

Nor let the poet, void of current cath, 

And vital food,’ provoke thy pure difdain, 

If he prefent, as in a faithful glafs, 

The round refemblance of material things, 

Grotefque and rude, profufe luxuriant {cenes, 

Difhes, unfeafon'd with delicious wit, 

And flowing goblets, which incline the guefts 

To lazy naps, unconfcious of the Nine, 

And aétive God, that animates thy breatt. 

* But foon, the Mufe, on foaring pinions borne, 
Shall fpurn inglorious earth, the groveling crowd 
And, ftung with Pzan’s nobler heat, difplay 
‘The deeds of chiefs triumphant, and infert 
Heroic fouls among their natal ftars. 

‘ Happy the man, who, void of cares and ftrife, 
In filken, or in Jeathern purfe retains 
A fplendid fhilling ! him nor bounteous hope, 
Nor daring faith deferts: no guilty fear 
Purfues him trembling, nor the Gorgon face 
Of hookful bailiff unexpeéted fmites. 

Not he voracious with infatiate ears 
Ingulphs new oyfters from the diftart cry 
Alive! Alive! impervious to his lips, 

Nor with fagacious noftril fnuffs in vain 
The fumes ambrofial of hot mutton-pies, 
Nor melancholy fighs for chearful ale 

With arid lips; but when the beldam night 
With fable mantle over/preads the face 

Of earth, day-widow'd, ufher'd with his friends 
To club-frequented tipling-houfe he fhapes 
His joyful fteps, and carolling renews 

The liquid honours of the focial board.’ 


The fuccecding poem, which is entitled Faulkener’s Nati- 
vity, is alfo of confiderable length, and affords no lefs evi- 
dence of the author’s happy talent for giving to whatever fub- 
ject he pleafes an epic dignity, than of his great accomplih. 
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ment in the learned languages, and his powers of verfifica- 
tion. It is written in Greek, Latin, and Englifh, the latter of 
which verfions is both in blank verfe and rhyme. The claffical 
elegance of this poem would not have permitted us to with-hold 
from our readers a fhort extract, were we not reftrained by the 
confideration of leaving room for other performances. 

Thefe are followed by two others in Latin and Englifh, and 
a congratulatory Latin poem on the royal marriage, which 
concludes the firft volume. 
_ The fecond volume commences with a humorous poem in 
three cantos, called the Parfon’s Revels, which occupies fe- 
venty pages, and is fucceeded by a great number of mifcella- 
neous Englifh poems, with a few Latin intermixed. That 
our readers may be enabled to form fome idea of Dr. Dunkin’s 
difpofition of mind, as well as of his poetry, we fhall lay be- 
fore them his addrefs to himfelf. 


« Ambition paying court to knaves, 
And fools, to Jord it over flaves, 
Like creeping ivy, which would rife 
From humble earth to brave the tkies, 
Yet in its progrefs often falls 
With ruinous and rotten walls, 
Never annoy’d my youthful years 
With fanguine hopes, or abject fears : 
Yet often have I with’d to fee 
My days from low dependance free. 


¢ Indulgent Providence at laft, 
In pity to my labours paft, 
Preferr’d my {uit in fending o’er 
Accomplifh’d St-nh-pe to our fhore ; 
Supreme of all the tuneful throng, 
He liften,d to my fimple fong, 
He liften’d, and approv’'d—but left 
The fong, like many more deceas’d, 
Should not furvive, though he might give 
Applaufe, he bade its author live. 
Remov'd from Dublin’s clouded air 
‘lo breathe a purer atmofphere, 
His bard on antient Erne’s banks 
To Heav'n.and him returns his thanks. 


¢ He there fequefter'd from the crowd, 
And independent from the proud, 
Imprints the principles oj truth, 
And honour on the minds of youth. 
If haply his afliduous toil 
May benefit his native foil, 
Peopling with patriots good and wife, 
‘The venal world, from which he flies, 
He triumphs there compos’d to dwell 
With calm contentment in a cell, 
Nor once inveighs againft the fates, 
That robb’d his birth of three eftates," 


. 
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The author’s temper, no lefs than the luxuriance of his 
fancy, appears alfo from a piece in this volume, entitled? 
The Poet’s Prayer. 


« If e’er in thy fight I found favour, Apollo, 
Defend me. from all the difaters, which follow: 

From the knaves, and the fools, and the fops of the time, 
From the drudges in profe, and the triflers in rhyme : 
From the patch-work, and toils.of the royal fack-bibber, 
Thofe dead birth-day odes, and the farces of Cibber ; 
From fervile attendance on men in high places, 

Their worfhips, and honours, and lordthips, and graces ¢ 
From long dedications to patrons unworthy, 

Who hear, and receive, but will do nothing for thee: 
From being carefs’d, to be left in the lurch, 

The tool of a party, in ftate, or in.church ; 

From dull thinking blockheads, as faber as Turks, 

And petulant bards, who repeat their own works ; 

From all the gay things of a drawing-room fhow, 

The fight of a belle, and the {mell of a beau: 

From bufy back-biters, and tatlers, and carpers, 

And fcurvy acquaintance with fidlers and tharpers é 
From old politicians, and cofteeshoufe lectures, 

‘The dreams of a chymift, and fchemes of projectors 
From the fears of a jail, and the hopes of a penfion, 

The tricks of a gamefter, and oaths of an enfign;: 

From fhallow free-thinkers,. in taverns difputing, 

Nor ever confuted, nor ever confuting ; 

From the conftant good fare of another man’s boardy 

My lady’s broad hints, and the jefts of my lord; 

From hearing old chymifts prelecting de oleo, 

And reading of Dutch commentators in folio; 

From waiting, like Gay, whole years at Whitehall ; 
From the pride of great wits, and the envy of {mall ; 
From very fine ladies with very fine incomes, 

Which they finely lay out on fine toys, and fine trincums 5 
From the pranks of ridottoes, and court-mafquerades, __ 
The {nares of young jilts, and the {pite of old maids; 
From a faucy dull ftage, and fubmitting to fhare 

In an empty third night with a beggarly play'r; 

From Curl, and fuch printers, as would have me curft 
To write fecond parts, let who will write the firtt; 

. From all pious patriots, who wou'd, to their beft) 

Put on anew tax, and take off an oid teft; 

From the faith of informers, the fangs of the law, 

And the great rogues, who keep all the leffer in awe 3 
From a poor country-cure, that living interment, 

With a wife, and no profpect of any preferment ; 

From fcribbling for hire, when my credit is funk, 

To buy a new coat, and to line an old trunk ; 

From ‘{quires, who divert us with jokes at their tables, 
Of honnds in their kennels, and nags in their ftabies ; 


From the nobles and commons, who bound in ftrict league are 


To fubfcribe for no book, yet fub{cribe to Heidegger ; 
From the cant of fanatics, the jargon of {civools, 
The cenfures of wife men, and prazies of fools; 


From 
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from critics, who never read Latin, or Greek, | 

And pedants, who boaft they read both all the week § 

From borrowing wit, to repay it like Budgel, 

Or lending, like Pope, to be paid by a cudgel. 

If ever thou didft, or wilt ever befriend me, 

From thefe, and fuch evils, Apollo, defend me; 

And let me be rather but honeft with no-wit, 

Thana noify, nonfenfical, half witted poet.” | 

From the various poems with which we are prefented in 

thefe two volumes, the genius of the author is confpicuous. 
To a fertile invention he added the defcriptive talents which 
are effential to the moft fublime kind of poetry; and the ele- 
gance of his compofitions in Greek and Latin, is fuch as fel- 


_dom has been equalled by modern writers. 


i 





VII. The Earl of Douglas, an Englifh Story. From the French 
of the Countefs D’ Anois. 3 Vols. 12me. 9s. Baldwin. 


"TRE incidents in this novel are reprefented as happening in 
the reign of Henry VII. The earl of Warwick, whom 
motives of felf-prefervation induce to quit England, leaves be- 
hind him his lady, and an infant daughter named Julia, who, 
at the requeft of lady Warwick, who dies foon after the de- 
parture of her lord, is received into the family of the earl and 
countefs of Douglas, then refiding in this country, and re- 
puted to be their own child, A mutual attachment foon com- 
mences between Julia and Hyppolitus, fon to the earl cf 
Douglas, which becomes fo violent when they have nearly 
reached their fixteenth year, that the thoughts of being bro- 
ther and fifter rendered them perfe€ly unhappy, and placed an 
eternal bar againft the gratification of their wifhes. To their 
great joy they are afterwards undeceived with refpe& to the 
fuppofed relation in which they ftood to each other; but the 
profpeét of happinefs from this difcovery unfortunately proves 
of fhort duration. For lord and lady Douglas obferving the 
paffion which fubfifted between the young lovers, determined 
to oppofe their union, and had for fome time entertained the 
defign of marrying Hyppolitus to a daughter of the earl of 
Argyle, an heirefs of- great fortune. Apprehending however 
that all their vigilance and authority would prove iu ‘ufficient 
for preventing Hyppolitus and Julia from entering into the 
matrimonial alliance, wnlefs the intercourfe between them 
could be broke off, they refolved to fend their fon abroad a 
few years; imagining that his love for Julia might be obli- 
terated by abfence, and that in the mean time fhe might be 
married to the earl of Bedford, who was her fuitor. Hyp- 
politus accordingly is equipped for his travels, but inftead of 
embark- 
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embarking for the continent, as imagined by his father an 
mother, he refides privately with the earl of Suffolk, his friend, 
for the fake of holding fecret interviews with his beloved Julia, 
whom he vifits in the night, by a paflage which led from the 
garden into her chamber. By an extraordinary incident, how- 
ever, this correfpondence bécomes known to the earl of 
Douglas, who is.greatly enraged at the difcovery, and again 
difpatches Hyppolitus upon his tour to the Continent, who is. 
now obliged actually to depart. 

During the unhappy feparation of the lovers, the letters 
which privately pafs between them are intercepted by the earl 
and countefs of Douglas, by whofe means fidtitious letters are 
fubftituted, with the defign of betraying Julia into the belief 
that fhe no longer poffefled the affeftion of Hyppolitus, and of 
difpofing her to marry the earl of Bedford, thereby to remove 
the obftacle which ftood in the way of completing the in- 
tended alliance between their fon and the daughter of Argyle. 
In confequence of this artificé, Julia is perfuaded to fubmit to 
the marriage with Bedford, in {fpite of the great averfion the 
had for him, and the inviolable attachment which the ftill 
preferved for her beloved Hyppolitus, notwithftanding his 
imagined infidelity. The fituation of Julia and her hufband on 
this event, prefents us with a piéture of the wretched ftate of 
thofe who enter into a connubial alliance without mutual af- 
fe&tion. We fhall lay before our readers the account of this 
unhappy union. 

‘ The fatal day arrived. Julia was dreffed in a filver bro- 
cade, with rofes fcattered carelefly over it—her diamonds were 
fet in the moft elegant tafte, and her fair hair adorned with 
flowers, —She never appeared fo beautiful ! The fweet langour 
of her countenance ;—the palenefs of her complexion, gave a - 
delicacy that rather added to, than diminifhed the graces of 
her perfon. The earl of Bedford could fcarce believe this unex- 
petted tranfition from mifery to happinefs real! His joy was 
extravagant ; but all his tranfports,—his love, his conftancy, 
made no impreffion on the heart of "Julia. The marriage was 
celebrated at Buckingham : the ball-room was crouded in the 
evening with people of the firft fafhion, who all remarked the 
deep melancholy of the fair vidim ; fome attempted to divert 
her with the fallies of their wit, but her anfwers were equally 
fhort to the gay and the ferious part of the company. 

‘ The earl had been that morning informed of all that re- 
lated to the birth of Julia, as it was judged improper he fhould 
marry her as the earl of Douglas’s daughter, though he wifhed 
that circumftance ftill to remain a fecret to the world. Inftead 
of making their publick appearance at court, the ear! of Bed- 
Vou, XXXVII, Feb, 1774, I ford. 
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ford carried his bride into Berkfhtire, where he had a caftle 
magnificent enough to be fuppofed a royal refidence, ratlier 
than that of a fubje&.—To the moft delightful natural fitua- 
tion was united all the embellifhments of art. Its vicinity to 
the greateft foreft in Hamphhire, furnifhed this folitary retreat 
with magnificent fhades of elms and oaks, venerable by their 
antiquity, though within forty miles of the capital, the inter- 
pofition of vaft woods gave the appearance of a much farther 
diftance, nor were the feats of the nobility, which abounded 
in this county, fo near as to leffen the air of retirement, but 
difperfed"in a manner that added new beauties to the perfpec- 
tive of this charming fcene. 

* Here it was the unhappy Julia accompanied—not the haf- 
band of her choice! She petitioned the countefs to favour her 
with Lucilla’s company; the readily complied. Who would 
have feen without compaffion, the deep melancholy that preyed 
on her {pirits? I had no- conception, would fhe fay to Luci'la, 
that my mifery could be greater,—that it was poffible for me 
to fuffer more than I had fuffered.—But alas! how am I mil- 
taken ! Each day! each moment! heaps woe on woe upon my 
wretched head! The terrible conftraint I am obliged” to fup+ 
port in the prefence of a hufband I can never love ;—the fecret 
reproaches ;—the remorfe, their never failing confequence ;— 
the tender remembrance of a lover too dear!—The defire of 
performing the tafk of duty ;—of tearing from the heart an 
inclination it is now a crime to jndulge,—All thefe feafations: 
are fo painful,—fo exquifitely alarming,—that I fometimes. 
dread the moft horrid effets from my defpair! Accountable 
only to myflf, I at leaft avoided’ the fhame of blufhing for 
the fentiments uf my heart! What a wretched martyr to thefe 
fentiments ! Let it not,, my God, be of long duration ! 

‘ Here, tears burft trom her eyes in torrents. —Lucilla fym- 
pathized with her, but, great as her inclination was to comfort 
and fupport her, all endeavours were ineffeQtuat, 

‘ The earl of Bedford, notwithftanding the gratification of 
his wifhes, felt himfelf fenfibly mortified in knowing he was 
not beloved.—Love, with all its blindnefs, is quick and pe- 
netrating ;—diftinguifhes with fatal precifion the effects of 
complaifance, from thofe of preference. Love is prone to flat- 
ter,—to impofe on itflf.—But there is a fource of delicate de- 
light which the heart taftes freely of in the exchange of mu- 
tual profeffions of affeétion; when one alone is animated,. 
there are many wretched moments that explain the misfortune, 
though the heart may continue devoted to its obje&. . Such 
was the ftate of the earl of Bedford; and in thefe moments of 


dijappointment, he was ftudious to difcover who could have 
robbed 
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tobbed him of the affe@ion of his wife.—His reflexions did 
hot even lead him to conjecture!—So prudent in her beha- 
viour ;—fuch profefied indifference for the world ;—educated 
in retirement ;—he was perfuaded if fhe did not love him, that 
at léatt fie had no prepoffeffion in favour of another! And 
though the certainty of the former gave him great concern, 
he felt as great confolation in the belief of the latter. I thall 
be completely happy in time, faid he to one of his intimate 
friends. Julia is at prefent infenfible; but when her heart is 
once fufceptible ‘of tenderneis, | doubt not her endearments 
will be the refult of love, as they now are of principle.’ 

The diitrefs of Hyppolitus on receiving intelligence of this 
tranfadtion, may eafily be imagined. He immediately departs 
from Italy, accompanied by Leandefs a young gentleman of 
fortune in that country. On their arrival in England, after 
fome extraordinary adventures, they procure acceis to the earl 
of Bedford’s, in tlie difguife of pedlars. On this occafion, the 
tendernefs difcovered by the countefs for her faithful Hyppo- 
litus, fo much offends the earl, that he refolves on placing 
her in a convent in France, and this fcheme is foon carried 
into execution, A feries of difafters fucceeds, till at laft Hyp« 
politus, who had now come to rhe title of edfl of Douglas, 
and gone again to the continent in fearch of his beloved Julia, 
difcovers her in very affecting circumftances, This conjunce 
ture is rendered more furprifing by the prefence of her father, 
the earl of Warwick; who was fuppofed to be dead, and that 
of the earl of Bedford, who had married a lady in Italy. A 
profecition for bigamy is co»menced againft the latter of 
thefe noblemen, which affecting his fpirits, produces a fever 
that foon proves mortal. The impediments to the union of 
the faithful lovers being removed by this event, they are at 
length permitted to enjoy the happineis for which, for fo many 
years, they had fighed in vain. 

In this Novel the manners are fuch as correfpond to the 
idea of thofe times when tilts and tournaments were the fae 
fhionable diverfions over Europe. °&alewcments, Amazonian 
huntrefies, combats of gladiators, and bloody encounters, are 
here prefented to our view; but though the fair author fome- 
times leads us beyond the verge. of civil life, fhe entertains us 
by a frequent fucceffion of furprifing incidents, rendered yet 
more interelting by the confequences of which they are feverally 
productive. 


Vill. O2. 
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VIII. Ob/rvations and Experiments on the Poifen of Lead. By: 
Thomas Percival, M.D. 8a. 2s. Johnfon. 


BOUT fix years ago Dr. Baker excited the attention of the: 
public by his Effay concerning the Caufe of the Ende- 
mial Colic of Devonfhire, which he imputed'to a folution of 
Jead ufed in the vats wherein the cyder of that country is pre- 
pared *, ‘The juftnefs of this opinion was difputed by fome 
other writers, and the controverfy was varioufly agitated for: 
fome time. On the one hand, arguments were produced,. 
that feemed to confirm the hypothefis ; om the other, thof ar- 
guments were either pofitively invalidated; or the fa&s upon’ 
which they were founded were reprefented as extremely pro- 
blematical. Whatever opinion the faculty. may entertain on: 
that fubje&t, lowever, it appears beyond difpute that there is 
in lead a quality pernicious to the nerves of animals, when: 
this metal is fo much fubtilized as to penetrate their bodies; 
To prove this point is the defign of the treatife before us, 
which is the produdtion of an author who has more than once’ 
favoured the world with valuable medical. obfervations and: 
experiments. 

Dr. Percival fers forth with obferving that the a&ion: 
of lead is not confined to the human fpecies, but exerts its» 
deleterious powers likewife on quadrupeds and birds. In fups 
port of this remark, he produces the following inftances. 

‘ A gentleman io Staffordfhire ufed to feed -his hounds in: 
troughs lined with lead, and they never hunted but three or 
four of them fell down during the chace, convulfed and feem- 
ingly in agonies of pains A friend fuggelted to the owner of” 
the dogs, thar thefe convulfions might poffibly arife from fome 
portion of lead diffolved in their food. The leaden troughs: 
were thercfore removed,. and the hounds from that time were 
entirely free from this diforder. Another inftance, of a fimilar 
kind, was related to me. by a country gentleman who refides in- 
Derby fhire. 

‘ An intelligent plumber in Manchefter affires me, that he 
is unable to keep a cat in his houfe above a month or two. 
The animal foon fickens, becomes rough in its coat, liftlefs,. 
emaciated, and dies in-a fhort time of a marafmus. Thefe 
fymmptoms he afcribes to the particles of lead fcattered upon 
the floor of his work-fhop, which adhering to the feet of the 
cat, and being licked off; are-fwallowed, and exert their vi- 
rulent powers immediately on the ftemach and bowels. A 
perfon of the fame bufinefs, and of good credit in Sheffield,. 





®' See Crit. Rev. vol. xXiv. p. 4046 . 
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‘has obferved that cats are fond of ‘the fweet powder with which 
the furface of lead is generally covered; and that they are af- 
feted by it in the manner juft defcribed: but he adds that 
they are fometimes driven to the moft outrageous madnefs ; 
and that he has cured many of thefe animals, when labouring 
under;the moft frightful fymptoms, by pouring fweét oil into 
them. 

* An ingenious apothecary, whofe houfe is contiguous to a 
plumber’s fhop, has more than once obferved appearances of 
the colica pi€tonum in his-cats.; and fome of them have be- 
_come quite frantic with pain, 

‘ A red linnet, very lively and in perfe& health, and which 
‘had been long ufed to confinement in a cage, was placed in 
a parlour, recently painted with lead. The bird foon fickened, 
«continually gafped for breath, and died in a few days, An- 
other bird of the fame fpecies, and equally healthy, was then 
purchafed to fupply its place. This was prefently affeled in 
a fimilar manner, and died in lefs than a week. 

‘ A-lady who is attentive to the feeding of her poultry, 
chad troughs of lead made for them, on account of their be- 
‘ing more durable and cleanly. After the ufe of thefe the ob- 
Served that her fowls and chickens became fickly, {piritlefs, 
and emaciated. ‘The food fhe gives them confifts of bread, 
potatoes, barley, &c. mixed with butter-milk, The latter 
ingredient is_a powerful folvent of lead; and thus poifon is 
‘mingled with their. nourifhment. 

‘* A number of ducks and:geefe, the property of a painter, 
-were all killed by being confined, a fingle .night, in a place 
-fupplied with the water .in which. his bruthes had been fteeped, 
.to prevent their becoming dry.’ 

The author afterwards enquires. into: the validity of the opi- 
-nion of Mr. Goulard, who maintains that the external ufe of 
ead is never attended.with any of the pernicious effeéts pro- 
duced by adminiftring i it internally. Dr. Percival admits that 
_ ,the obfervations of Meff. Aikin and White, in favour of the 
innocence of topical faturnine applications, have great weight, 
and that the.evidence of thefe gentlemen is further corrobo- 
rated by the experience of the faculty at Chefter, refpecting 
the ufe of .Goulard’s faturnine water, "in the cafe of many pa- 
tiepts who futfered by the unhappy accident on the sth of No- 
wember 1772. .Dr, Percival, neverthelefs acknowledges him- 
‘felf to be of opinion with Dr. Baker, that lead when externally 
applied, /ometimes produces effects fimilar to thofe which arife 
from its internal adminiftration. The following facts are ree 
cited with the view of confirming this opinion, 
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* Three years ago a young man had a tumour of the fpine, 
which had refifted various difcutient remedies. An emollient 
cataplafm, mixed with the extraétum faturniof Goulard, was 
applied. In a few hours he was feized with violent pains in 
the bowels, and fevere cramps in the extremities, which ceafed 
foon after the cataplafm was removed. 

‘ A gentlewoman, in Auguft 1770, was over-turned in @ 
chaife, and thrown on the fide of her head and fhoulder ; the 
mufcles of which were much bruifed and ftrained, but the 
humerus was neither fra€tured nor diflocated. She was im- 
mediately bled, and the vengfeciion was repeated the next day. 
A faturnine fomentation was applied warm to the parts af- 
feted, and frequently renewed. Twitchings in the legs en 
fued, and afterwards fpafms in the ftomach. The fomentation 
was omitted, and thefe fymptoms ceafed; nor did any other 
application produce the like effet. This lady is fubje& to the 
colic ; but as fhe was ignorant of the fpecific aétion of lead, 
the fpafns in her ftomach cannot be imputed to the force of 
imagination, 

_ * The governor of the work-houfe in Manchefter, aged up- 
wards of feventy years, had a large ulcer in his leg, which was’ 
wafhed feveral times in the day. with the faturnine water of 
Goulard, and then covered with an emollient poultice, which 
contained a fmall quantity of the extra@tof lead. After ufing 
thefe applications four days, he becamé affeéted with the colic, 
and alfo with paralytic fymptoms, which, though flight in de- 
gree, could not fail to be alarming. The preparations of 
Jead were therefore difcontinued, a dofe of oleum Ricini was 
adminiftered, and he foon recovered from thefe adventitious 
complaints. 

* A lady of a delicate habit, and the mother of four chil- 
dren, foon after delivery, to avoid being a nurfe, rubbed her 
breafts with oil in which litharge and red lead had been boiled. 
Her milk was by thefe means repreffed ; but in a fhort time 
fhe began to complain of acute pain about the ftomach and 
cuodenum, lols of appetite, flatulency, and depreffion of fpi- 
rits, Opium and the warm tath were the only remiedies that 
atforded relief. Whether thefe complaints arofe from the re- 
ceffion of the milk, or were occafionead by the poifonous 
aétion of the calces of lead, I leave to the decifion of my 
reader. 

‘ In June 1757, a phyfician of great humanity, was de- 
fired to vifit a woman who had a varicofe fwelling of the veins 
of the right foot, attended with great pain, fwelling, and in- 
flammation. He dire&ed a folution of factharum faturni and 


opium, in elder Hower water, to be ieqnentiy applied, by 
means 
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means Of linen rags, to the part affeéted. The pain was ale, 
leviated, the fwelling diminifhed, and the rednefs foon dif- 
appeared, But ina few days fevere vomitings, a violent colic, 
and obftinate -conftipation of the bowels fupervened; and the., 
woman was ever afterwards fubjeé& to frequent returns of thefe 
complaints. The faturnine folution was ufed only four or five 
days; nor was it then difcontinued from any fufpicion of its 
injurious effets. For very little attention was at that time paid 
to the noxious qualities of lead. 

* I have been affured from undoubted authority that Dr. 
A—— had a flight paralytic affeétion of his legs, by the 
practice of fetting his feet every evening, on a piece of lead 
placed near the fire. And that a dog by lying.on its was en- 
tirely deprived of the .ufe of his limbs.’ 

The fecond fe&tion of this treatife contains obfervations . 
concerning the effets of lead, which the author has colle&ted 
in Derbyfhire, tending alfo to prove the exiftence of a noxious 
quality in that metal. 

Dr, Percival next prefents us with fome experiments which 
he made with the defign of afcertaining an opinion he had 
conceived, that fixed air might have the property of diffolving 
lead in water; and that this poifonous mineral might thus 
gain admiffion into the human body from fountains unfufpec- 
ed, and even celebrated for counterafting its pernicious effects. 
Dr. Falconer’s remark, that the leaden ciftern, which ferves 
as a refervoir for the Bath water .at the {pring, was much cor- 
roded on the infide, induced our author to try, whether that 
water was nota folvent of lead. ‘The experiment, he inge- 
nuoufly informs us, convinced him of the fallacy of his rea-, 
foning, and of the caution with which conclufions from ana- 
logy fhould be formed, on philofophical fubjeéts. We thall 
prefent our readers with the following experiment relative to the 
glazing of what is called the queen’s ware, as it fhews the im-. 
propriety of ufing that fort of veffels for preferving of pickles. 
+ © The very beautiful polifh of the Burflem pottery, com- 
morly called the quecn’s ware, inclined me to fufpeét that lead, 
which is eafily vitrified with fand and kali, enters into the 
compofition of its glazing. To determine whether my cone 
jeCiures were well founded, I poured about an ounce and a 
half of vinegar upona plate of this ware, that a large furface 
of the glazing might be expofed to the action of the vegetable 
acid. In twenty-four hours the vinegar had acquired a deeper 
colour, and affumed a dufky hue when two drops of the vo-- 
latile tin@ure of fulphur were added to it. The fame tin@ure 
inftilled into frefh vinegar ig the like proportion, produced a 


light cloudinefs, which was fucceeded by a white fediment 5 
14 the 
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the fulphur being precipitated by the combination of the acid - 
and alkali, From this trial, which was feveral times repeated, 
it fhould feem that lead is an ingredient in the glazing of the 
quieen’s ware; but the portion in which it is ufed, or at leaft 
the quantity diffolved by the vegetable acid, appears to be very 
intonfiderable. For two drops of a folution of faccharum fa- 
tufhi (which I ¢otfiputed to be equal only to the fiftieth part 
of a grain of lead) mixed with half an ounce of vinegar, 
ftruck a darker colour with the tin@ure of fulpher than the fame 
quantity of vinegar, after its ation had been exerted upon the 
plate forty-eight hours, 

* The prefent experiment therefore furnifhes no objedtion to 
the common ufe of this beautiful pottery; but it thews that 
veffels of it are improper for the preferving of acid fruits and 
pickles.’ 

To this experiment we fhall fubjoin our author’s obferva- 
tions on common red fealing wafers. 

‘ Thefe, fayshe, are made of fine flour, the whites of eggs, 
ifinglafs, anda little yeft. ‘They fhould be coloured with ver- 
million ; but as red lead is much cheaper, I believe it is more 
frequently ufed. The common wafers certainly contain a large 
quantity of it, as any perfon may difcover by fetting fire toa 
few of them, when ftuck upon the point of a pin. For the 
furface of the wafers will be covered with an infinite number 
of the particles of lead, which running together will fall down 
into a fpoon, or whatever is held to receive them. Wafers are 
pleafant to the tafte, and they are often held long in the mouth, 
znd fometimes fwallowed through inadvertence: I have feen 
children fond of eating them. It is of importance therefore 
to know that the coarfer or common kinds are poifonous, and 
that it is very abfurd ceconomy to purchafe fuch on account of 
their cheapnefs, The polifhed Irith wafers feem to contain na 
lead.’ 

—*‘ A lady in Chefhire had a favourite bulfinch, which 
was fo tame as to be permitted to fly about the room; a li- 
berty that feemed to improve beth his health and plumage, 
The bird unfortunately picked up fome fcraps of wafers, 
which had been left after fealing a letter. He foon loft his 
appetite and fpirits, and in a few days pined away and died. 
Another bul'finch was procured, and when fufficiently tame, 
allowed the liberty which the former had enjoyed ; but great 
care was taken to keep wafers out of his reach. However, 
by the inadvertence of a ftranger in the family, who had been 
fing them, a piece of one was left upon the table, which the 
bird immediately feized, and like the former fickesred and died 
jn confequence fof it. Dr. Falconer, to whom I am indebted 
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for thele fa&s, adds, that fome time afterwards, a third bul- 
finch, belonging to the fame lady, met with a fimilar fate.’ 

In an Appendix to this treatife we find a letter from Dr, 
Haygarth at Chefter, one from Dr. Rotheram at Newcaftle, 
and another from Dr. Carte at Manchefter ; the whole tend- 
ing to confirm the exiftence of a deleterious quality in lead. 

In a pofticript to thefe Obfervations Dr, Percival takes no- 
tice, that two books of Cookery, lately publifhed, contain 
receipts for recovering wine when four, and preventing it from 
becoming fo by means of ceruffe, and of melted lead. As 
this is a practice of the moft pernicious tendency, it ought to 
be univerfally exploded, and we wauid warn all perfons who 
regard their own health, or that of others, to refrain from an 
expedient which may be produétive of fuch fatal effets. 





IX. The Antiquities of Richborough and Reculver. Abridged 
from the Latin of Mr. Archdeacon Battely. 8va 35, Jewed, 
Johnion. 


Més Battely, the original author of this treatife, appears’ 
to have been extremely converfant with what relates to 
the antiquities of this country, and to have diligently ftudied 
the Greek and Roman writers for obtaining information on the 
fubjeét. He feems to afcertain beyond doubt that Richborough 
is the Rutupiz, and Recluver the Regulbium of the Romans, 
He produces many. ingenious arguments in refutation of the 
opinion that Rutupiz was an inconfiderable place in the time 
of Czfar, and inveftigates with great precifion the fituation 
and limits of ancient Cantium. Concerning Regulbium or 
Reculver, he obferves that it is mentioned only in the Notitia 
of the Provinces, which feems not to be more ancient than 
the time of Theodofius the Younger; but he thinks it incre- 
dible that a place equal to Rutupiz in fize and apparent an- 
tiquity, fimilar in its caftle and city, and to appearance in- 
‘tended for the fame ufe, fhould not have been known at a 
more early period. This filence of ancient writers induces 
him to fufpeét that there exifted formerly two plaees under 
the name of Rutupiz in the Ifle of Thanet, and that when 
the Roman empire declined in Britain, one of them was called 
Regulbium. We fhall extra& the arguments advanced by the 

author in favour of the antiquity of Richborough. 
¢ The reafons that induce me to give Richborough the palne 
of antiquity, as to the Romans, in preference to all other 
places in Britain, are thefe. When the Egyptians and Scy- 
thians had a difpute concerning t the antiquity of their nations, 
the 
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the Egyptians highly extolling the mildnefs of their air and 
the fruitfulnefs of their foil, faid, that ‘* men might be fup-. 
pofed to.have been firft born in a place where they might 
moft eafily be reared ;” and though the chance of birth is not 
in the power, nor depends on the choice, of thofe who are 
born, but is allotted to every one by the Almighty; yet when 
the queftion turns on thefe things which are ufually direéted 
by counfel, judgment, and prudence, this method of reafon- 
ing ought to have great weight. For inftance; who doubts 
that the Romans, when they landed in our ifland, firft took 
poficfiion of fuch places as they judged mof convenient for 
their perpofe, not fuch as were offered to them by chance? 
But what was more convenient to the Romans than Rich- 
borough haven ? For thither troops might be tranfported by 
a fhort paflage from Gaul, there they might be fafely landed, 
and, if purfued by the enemy, might have an eafy retreat, 
The ifle of Thanet, very convenient for foraging, was in the 
neighbourhood ; the harbour was one of thofe which the 
Greeks call anor vyor, being acceflible on both fides, and 
fafely entered almoft with any wind: the river Stour, after 
pafiing by our city {Canterbury,) flows into it, and is ftill ufe- 
ful to us, by the carriage of goods. Allured by thefe con- 
veniences, the Remans failing hither from Gaul, generally 
made ufe of that harbour. — | 

‘ Dubris and Lemanis [Dover and Lympre] are, it muft be 
~ owned, celebrated harbours on the fame coaft, and both their 
names occur in the Itinerary of Antoninus; but who fuppofes 
thofe places comparable to’ Richborough, which, in the fame 
Itinerary, is ftyled, by way of eminence, ‘* the haven of Bri- 
tain ;” and on the decline of which, our Somner jufily thinks 
that Dover at length began to flourifh. In fhort, certain it is 
that Julius Cefar, as well on accoaont of his perpetual wars, 
as of the fhortnefs of his ftay in our ifland, left none but hafty 
fortifications, that is, compofed of earth and turf; though the 
credulous and the ignorant extol him as the founder and 
builder of almeft all the caftles in Britain. Nothing was at- 
tempted here under the emperors Auguftus and ‘Tiberius ; 
Caligula, with. ridiculous warlike preparations, and great en- 
deavours, did abfolutely nothing. At length Claudius, by the 
initigation of Bericus, Aulus Plautius being his general, re- 
cuced to bis obedience the fouthern part of the ifland; which 
war happened in the year of Rome 795, of Chrift 47. -At 
that time I fuppofe Richborough to have been firft befieged by 
the Romans, and to have been feized, fortified, and garri- 
foned; for if this had been done by Cefar himfelf, or by 


any other general before the time of Claudius, there would 
have 
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have been no occafion for A. Plautius, when going over into 
Britain with his army, to feparate his forces into three di- 
vifions, left making an attempt at one place they fhould be 
prevented from landing ; and Plautius, a wife and experienced 
commander, would have made it his firft and immediate con- 
cern; aS, ON penetrating into the inner parts of the ifland, 
he had great occafion for fuch a convenient fpot, as well for: 
receiving fuccours from Gaul, as for providing a place of re- 
treat in cafe of accidents.’ . 

Mr. Battely fixes the origin of Rutupiz or Richborough, as 
far back as the epoch of commerce in this ifland; and with 
refpect to Regulbium or Reculver, he thinks that the confular 
denarii, the coins of almoft all the emperors from Julius 
Cefar to Honorius, particularly the brafs coins of Tiberius 
and Nero, fharp, and in appearance frefh from the mint, 
which have been found at this place, afford inconteftible evi- 
dence that it is likewife of great antiquity. 

The author’s conje@ture refpecting the caufe of fo many Ro- 
man coins being left in Britain, is rational, and fupported by 
probability. 

- © In order to explain, fays he, how fo great a number of 
Roman coins came to be left in Britain, let it be premifed, 
that many reafons which have been affigned feem utterly im- 
probable; for who can perfuade himfelf that fo many and 
fuch great treafures were hidden in the earth to perpetuate the 
memory of that people,.that they might again by chance be 
brought to light, after a revolution ef many ages? Or that, 
for fuch a trifling glory, coins were depofited in the foun- 
dations of buildings? But allowing this to be a probable fo- 
lution of fuch as fometimes appear in foundations, and in the 
cement of walls; what thall we fay of thofe which are found 
in fields and meadows, where there are no remains of build- 
ings? There can be no doubt that the miftrefs of the world 
was as ftudious to preferve the prefent honour of her name, 
as to immortalife her memory in future ; but by public works, 
magnificent edifices, trophies, triumphal arches, theatres, co- 
lumns, fortifications, paved caufeways, and the like, fhe en- 
deavoured to excite the admiration of her own and the ve- 
neration of fucceeding ages. ‘Thefe that wifeft of all nations, 
next to juftice, fortitude, and the other virtues, rightly con- 
fidered as the moft certain feeds of glory; not the fcattering 
of a few brafs coins, which, though they derive fome perma. . 
nence from their materials, yet, while they lie in the earth, 
refle& no praife either on their owners or.others: while, on 
the contrary, the very ruins and. remains of palaces, h6ules, 
temples, aquedu&s, and bridges always ftrike the human eye, - 
a | and 
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' and difplayfuch an inexpreffible grandeur and magnificence as 
Icarce allow us to fufpec that there ever was any thing mean 
or little in that nation; for jwe are fo formed by nature, that 
we ufvally judge-of the things which are wot feen by thofe 
which we. fee. 
‘ This difficulty .is not fufficiently folved by thofe who pre- 
tend, that thefe treafures were buried by the foldiers juft be- 
fore they.were tranfported by Maximus into Gaul, or by the 
Britons on their.fetting out for Rome to folicit affiftance againft 
ahe Scots and Piéts: for if that were'true, it could only in- 
clude the later coins of the Romans. The following folutiog 
aherefore feems more probable. Spartian relates, that ‘* Pe- 
feennius Niger ordered the foldiers to carry no gold nor filver 
ceins to war in their putfes, but to lodge them,in the public 
4reafury, and afterwards to receive what they had entrufted, 
ahat, in cafe of misfortunes, the enemy might receive no part 
of the fpoil.” This, Imagine, waS an ancient military dif- 
cipline, which had been difufed Jong before :the time of 
Pefcennius, and, when revived by him, did not long continue ; 
but that if was rather ufual for every foldier, when fetting out 
for a campaign, or at the eve of a battle, to have the option 
of carrying his effe&s with him, or of hiding them in what 
place he pleafed. Afterwards I fuppofe this to have been the 
praGice of the Roman army in our ifland, whenever they 
were drawn out of their camps, or ftations, to make long 
and uncertain marches againft the enemy; and this was very 
often the cafe, as well on account of the commotions of the Bri- 
tons, as of the firdden irruptions of the barbarians; at which 
time, in hopes of returning, and recovering their property, 
they depofited their money in the ground: thus by the trea- 
fures of thofe who were flain in battle we are enriched. The 
fame may be faid of thofe who being either befieged, or dif- 
Jodged from their caftles and towns, had no opportunity to 
gcemove their money ; and this is the reafon that fuch coins are 
generally found near towns and ftations: in fhort, to the fatal 
events of war, to the ftorming and burning of houfes, towns, 
and cities, we owe great part of our antiquarian wealth.’ 

We are afterwards entertained with a particular account of 
Roman coins, and other antiquities difcovered at Reculver. 
‘The whole of this treatife;evinces the author to have inveftigated 
the ancient writers with great attention, and that he has drawn 
drom this fource a variety of ingenious and plaufible arguments 
for the antiquity of the places of which he writes, It ought 
likewife to be obferved, that in the courfe of thefe refearches he 
has thrown new light on many paflages in the Roman hif- 
torians and poets. | ; 
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X. da Effay towards the Hiftory of Leverpool, drawn sp from 
Papers left by the late Mr. George Perry, and frem other Max 
terials fince collected, by William Endfield. Fol. 125. boardte 


Johnfon, 


“TRE town, which is the fubje& of this volume, is faid to 

have received a charter fo early as from Henry I. but the 
moft ancient that remains is from king John, in 1203, where 
the orthography of the firft fyllable of the name is the fame 
which this author has adopted. With refpeé& to the etymo- 
logy, we find that various conje&ures have been entertained’: 
fome imagining that the former part of the name was derived 
from a bird called the Liver, ufed to be feen in that place, 
but which is now reputed fabulous: others, that it has been 
taken from a fea-weed known by the name of Liver, in the 
weft of England, or from a fpecies of the Hepatica; while 
tliofe who favour a different orthography, are of opinion that 
the name derives its origin from the Lever family, which we 
are told is of great antiquity in the county of Lancafter: itis 
generally agreed, that the latter part of the name took its rife 
from a body of water. So much for the etymology of this 


place. 
The fecond chapter of this work contains an account of 


the fituation, climate, foil, river, and. tide, with the various 
kinds of fith taken at Liverpool. We fhall prefent our readers 


with this chapter. 

‘ Leverpool ftands on the eaftern banks of the river Merfey, in: 
the county palatine of Lancafter, and hundred of Weft Derby. Ite 
fituation is-low ; extending along the fhore in an oval form, On 
the north fide of the town the country is a perfect flat for many 
miles. It is furrounded on the eaft fide with higher land, gradually 
rifing from the town'to about the diftance of amile ; forming on the 
whole, a fituation extremely pleafant and comimodious for trade. 

* Few places enjoy a more healthful climate, or happy tempera- 
ture of heat and cold, than Leverpool. Itis fcreened from the fe- 
vere eafterly winds in the winter, by the range of high lands on — 
that fide ; and the refrefhing fea-breezes from the weft, frequently 
allay the exceffive heat of fummer. Snow, which falls: here but . 
rarely, feldom lies long ; nor indeed any where upon the fea-coatt. 
Froft is never fo intenfe here as in the inland countries. In the 
hot and fultry months it feldom happens that the atmofphere is 
perfectly calm; the fea affording that perpetual current of air 
which is a circumftance of fuch great importance to the healthful- 
nefs of large and populous cities. The tranfitions from heat to 
cold, and from cold to heat, are indeed frequent and firdden; no 
place perhaps has a greater variety of weather. It muft alfo be con 
feffed, that the air in general is moifter, than in more eletated' 
fituations. Copious exhalations from the Irifh fea, formed inte 
low clouds, and carried along by the ftream of air attending the 


the flowing tides, frequeatly water the banks of the Dee and the 
'  Merfey 
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Merfey without extending further; which may in part accoun€ 
for thé common obfervation, that greater quantifies of rain fa 
annually in the fouthern parts of Lancafhire, than in moft other 
parts of England. 

‘ This humidity of the atmofphere often occafions thick togs 
and dark weather in the winter feafon; but is very ferviceable- in 
fpring arid fummer, by affording a degree: of moilture proper for 
vegetation to this fandy foil, which would otherwife quickly fuffer 
by drought. The fea air rendérs the town fo healthful, that, though 
it is exceedingly populous and clofely built, epidemical diforders 
féldom appear, and when they do, are of fhort duration. 

‘ The effect of the winds upon the ftate of the weather is gene- 
rally as follows. ‘The north-weft winds are turbulent and ftormy ; 
the fouthern produétive of rain; the eafterly winds often accom- 
pany a ferene fky, and the fevereft cold and froft ufually come witli 
a north or north-eaft wind. 

‘ The foil in and near Leverpool is dry and fandy for two miles 
round. The north fhore confifts of barren fands for an extent of 
twenty miles: but between the town and Kirkdale is a fine vale, 
which basa rich marle under the farface, and affords excellent 

afturage. This track of ground was formerly common arable 
and, but has been many years inclofed. The foil in the neigh- 
bédurhood of this town is particularly favourable to the growth of 
potatoes; an article highly ufeful to the poor, atceptable to thé 
rich, and profitable fo the induftrious farmer. The cultivation of 
this exceltent root has of late been fo miucly attended to in this 
county, that the hufbandman often depends more upon a good crop 
of potatoes than of wheat or any other grain. 

‘ The river Merfey, which may more properly be confidered as 
an arm of the fea, is fubjeét to the variations of the tide. In {pring 
tides, which are at their greateft height three or four days after 
new or full moon, the water rifes about thirty feet; and 10 neap 
tides, ‘which are loweft foon after the firft and third quarter of the 
moon, about fifteen feet. For the firft two or three days after the 
full and change, the daily difference of time, including two tides, 
is at a medium about thirty-five minutes; at the mean, betweea 
{pring and neap, it is fifty minutes three feconds ; about two or 
three days before quarter day it is upwards of an hour; and aiter 
that time the daily difference increafes, fo that there will often be 
the difference ot above fifty minutes for each tide till about three’ 
days before the full and change, when it gradually returns toward 
the mean point. From the beginning of May to the beginning of 
November the night tides rife higheft, and from November to May 
the day tides rife higheft, fometimes with a difference of two feet. 
This account of the appearance of the tides is in genera) accurate ; 
but they are fubjeét to fuch variations, from the difference of the 
moon's diftance from the earth, the itate of the winds, and other 
circumftances, that no calculations or tables can be perfectly exact. 

‘ The breadth of the river at high water from Seacombe point 
to the oppofite fhore is 1200 yards ; from the Piich-houfe to Bir- 
kett-point, is 1500 yards.” 

In the third the author treats of the ancient hiftory and 
gradual increafe of the town. It is acknowledged that the 
antiquity of Leverpool cannot be traced fo far back agahe 


time of the Romans ; the firft authentic mention of the fpot 
where 
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where the town ftands being apparently the record of the - 
eftates between the Ribble and Merfey, then belonging to 
Roger of Poiétiers, in Doomfday-book. 

The fourth chapter treats of the topography, dimenfions, 
ftate of population and health, temperature of the fea. We 
fhall lay before our readers the obfervations made on the tem- 
perature of the air at Leverpool, by Dr. Dobfon, 


¢ Great and fudden changes in the temperature of the air, have 
very fenfible, and oftek very prejudicial effects’ on the human body. 

« When the change is from heat to cold, catarrhs, coughs, rheu- 
matifm, and inflammatory complaints in general, are produced. 
In Virginia, and other parts of the continent of North America, 
where they fometimes experience, during the courfeof a few hours, 
the heat almoft of fummer and the cold of winter, local inflamma- 
tions, and efpecially pleurifies and peripneumonies; are very fre- 
quent, very rapid, and very dangerous. 

¢ When cold is fucceeded by heat, with a clofe and moift atmof- 
phere, languor, dejection, and flight vertiges, are the moft obvi- 
ous effects; and palfies and apoplexies are by fuch occafional caufes 
rendered more frequent. But when great heat is accompanied 
with moifture, a ftill air, and the accumulation of animal and- ve~ 
getable effluvia, difeafes of a malignant and infectious nature, are’ 
then to be feared. At Charles-Town in South-Carolina, the epi- 
demic difeafes return as exactly at their ftated periods, as if they 
were regulated by the movements of a good clock; namely, during 
July, Auguft, and’ September, when great heat and moifture pre- 
vail. And Profper Alpinus obferved, that the plague and other 
peftilential difeafes raged periodically in Egypt, during certain fea- 
fons of the year. 

« The prefent obfervations on the ftate of the air at Leverpool, 
relate only to its changes as to heat and coid:: and whether we con- 
fider the daily variations, or the changes which occur through the 
courfe of the year, we fhall find that it is: more temperate than 
that of many other places. The maritime fituation of Leverpool 
contributes to this mildnefs of the air. For as the fea is of a mid- 
dle temperature between the heat of fummer and the cold of win- 
ter, the accefs of the tides muft have a confiderable effeé&t in rene 
dering each of thefe more moderate, than‘in inland fituations. At 
Warrington, which is about 18 miles inland from Liverpool, a 
very accurate obferver found the mercury in the thermometer down 
at 13, in the winter of 1772. In other parts of England it has 
been found ftill lower; and at Derby near one degree below o. 
Thefe are degrees of cold, to which we are tlrangers at Leverpool, 
and from which we are fecured by the influence of the fea. 

‘The firft of the following tabies, points out the changes 
which occurred during the courfe of the year. ‘Phe obfervations 
were made between two and three o'clock in the afternoon, which 
is the hotteft part of the day. The thermometer, which was 
Farenheit’s, was hung in the fhade, on the outlide of a window 
looking to the north-eaft, and there was no fire in the adjoining 
room. , 

¢ The firft column fhews the greateft, the fecond the leaft, anc 
the third the mean heat, of each month, : 
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‘A TABLE of the Variations of the Thermometer during the 
Year 1772. 


G.} L. | M. 





January | so | 31 | 38 
February | 51 | 28 | 39 
March 33 | 44 
April 42 | 48 
57 
67 
70 
684 
September | 67 | 56 | 624 
O€tober 60 
November 50% 
December we 445 
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‘From this table we find, that the mean temperature of the wholé 
year was 54." ; and that the variations, during the courfe of the 


year, amounted to so degrees, varying from 28 to 78. In South 
Carolina, the annual variation has extended to 83 degrees. — 

‘ The winter of this year was colder, and the fummer hotter, 
than what is common at Leverpool; and yet the higheft degree 
to which the mercury rofe, was 78. At Bengal the mercury is of- 
ten at 104; and this extreme degree of heat is one caufe of the 
great unhealthinefs of the climate. : od 

‘ From the fecond table, we learn the ftate of the daily variations 
during the fame year. The firft column points out the greateft 
variation in any one day, from 8 inthe morning to 1o at night 3 
the fecond, the leaft; and the third, the mean variation of the 
month. 


‘ A TABLE of the Daily Variations. 
L. 





January | 
February | 
March | 
April | 
May 
June 

July 
Avuguft 
September 
O€tober 
November 


December | 
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* From this table we fee, that the medium of the daily variations 
of each month was regularly increafing till May; and from the end 
of that month to the end of December, was again almott —_ 
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Giminithing. During the depth of winter therefore, we are not {2 
much endangered from the natural variations in the temperature of 
the day, as froin the artificial ones, occafioned by large fires and 
clofe rooms, 

.* The greateft daily variation indeed, occurred on the 8th of Fe- 
btuary, which was the coldeft day in the year. Early in the morn- 
ing, the mercury was down at 20. At 8, the fame morning, it 
continued at 20. Athaw foon commenced; and at 2, the mer- 
cary was at 32, and at 10 at night, 34. All the other daily variaa 
tions through this month were iriconfiderable, and the medium of 
the variations no more than 43, 

‘ If we attend tothe daily variations in other places, we fhall 
find them much greater. In South-Carolina, they fometimes ex- 
tend to 30 degrees; which is more than double the greateft of our 
daily variations: and thefe great and fudden changes, muft make 
the difeafes of Charles-Town more dangerous and more frequently 
fatal, than thofe of Leverpool.’ 


The fifth chapter treats of the principal public ftru€ures, 
and inftitutions; the fixth, of commerce and manufactures. 
It may not be unacceptable to our readers to fee 4 compara- 
tive view of the trade of Leverpool and Briftol. 

* Account of the number of thips which yearly failed to and from 


the ports of Leverpool and Brifto], taken on an average of five 
years, ViZ. 1759 to 1763. " 


‘FOREIGN TRADE, 


Inwards, 

| ; Tons. : Tons. 
Leverpool. 548 Britifh fhips 36292 88 Foreign fhips 11934 
Briftol 293 Do. 24389 648 Do, 5934 
) Outwards. | 
Leverpool 634° Britith thips 40750 93 Foreign hhips 13028 
Briftol 277 Do. 23548 47 Do. 5725 

 ' COASTING TRADE 
Inwards, Outwards. 
Tons. Tons. 
Briftol 1815 vefiels - 45685 y212 veflels 34713 
Liverpool 776 Do. 27337 633 Do. 22780 
Tirade to Africa. Amer. Trade Inw. Amer. Trade Outw; 
Tons: Tons. Tons. 


| Leverpool 67 fhips 7181 136 thips 1548s 128 fhips 13942 
Briftol 25 Do. 2767 123 Do. 13283 108 Do, 13142 


IRISH TRADE. 


Inwards. -Outwards. 
Tons. Tons. 
Leverpool] 327 thips 15777 471 fhips 16643 
Brito} 1@8 Do. 5333 99 Do. 4858 


‘ Briftol indeed, upon the fame average exceeded Leverpool in 
the duties and cuftoms of the port, in the following proportion: 
Receipt. | Management. Debentures. Remittances. 
Briftol £298: 985:0:0f9153:0:0f126: 276: 0: of163:556:0:0 
Léverp. 451 1640:0:0 ‘4904: 0:@ 1773238:0:0 69: 508: 0:0- 
VoL, XXXVII. Feb. 1774. K But 
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« But this is eafily accounted for by confidering the difference in 
the articles of commerce in the two ports; Briftol trading largely 
in fruit, wines, and other articles which pay much higher duty 
than thofe which are ufually brought into the port of Leverpool. 


¢ Number of fhips to and from the port of Leverpool and Briftol 
for the year 1764. 


Leverpool, Briftol. 
Inwards, Outwards. Inw. Outw. 

Africa dire&lly 7 74 Africa o 32 
America 183 141 America 137 105 
Denmark ° 19 Canaries 3 3 
Flanders ‘4 7 France t 5 
France 2 5 Germany 3 x 
Germany ? 14  Guerniey and Jerfey 6 7 
Greenland 3 3 Holland 7 5 
Holland 4 14 Ireland 79 107 
Ireland 418 455 Italy 5 ° 
Ifle of Man 46 56 Levant I ° 
Italy 4 5 Newfoundland 6 34 
North fithery I x Norway 13 14 
Norway 19 7 ~~ ~+#Poland 3 4 
Portugal 11 3 Portugal 15 8 
Pruffia 18 12 Ruflia 5 2 
Ruflia 25 2 Saxony 5 g 
Spain 5 3 Spain 30 23 
Sweden 3 2 Sweden 9 ° 
; Tufcany 3 I 

766 823 332 343 


The feventh chapter is employed on the internal police of 
the tewn. An Appendix is added, containing an account of 
the ancient ftate of this part of Lancafhire, its divifions ac« 
cording to the Doomfday-book, explanation of the map, and 
an account of feveral neighbouring places. The plates of the 
public edifices, of which there is a great number in this vos 
lume, are admirably executed by Rooker. 





XI, Confiderations on the State of Subfeription to the Articles and 


Liturgy of the Church of England, towards the Clofe of the 
Year 1773. S80. 1s. 6d. Wilkie. 


"| eer. H_ nothing has been judicially determined concern- 

ing fubfcription, nor any ftep been taken towards the 
amendment of our ecclefiaftical fyftem of doérines and difci- 
pline, yet many publications have lately appeared, by which 
new light has been thrown upen the fubje@, the minds of 
men opened and enlarged, and the caufe imperceptibly ad- 
vanced. If tie controverfy fhould be ftill continued with pru- 
dence and temper, the legiflatare will probably be maheey. 4 
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Confiderations om the State of Subfcription. r3Y 
think mere ferioufly upon the fabjeé, and attempt fome ufeful 
reformation. 

Within the prefent century we have made confiderable im- 
provements in the arts and ‘feiences. The phyfics and meta- 
phyfics of Ariftotle,- which were once in the higheft eftimation, 
the very ftandard of truth and reafon, are now exploded. 
‘The cobwebs and rubbifh of the fchools are fwept away, and 
buried in oblivion. A new philofophy is introduced, founded 
upon mathematical demonitration, and actual experiments. 
But in religion, a fet of articles, drawn up two centuries ago, 
fuitable to the fcholaftic notions of thofe times, remain {till 
in ufe, as the pattern, according to which all the clergy are 
to fquare their opinions, and frame their inftruGions! Men of 
fenfe, who read and refleSt, eafily perceive and acknowledge 
their impertinence ; and heartily wifh that we could explode 
abfurdities in theology, as we have exploded abfurdities in phis 
lofophy. But there feems to be a certain timidity, irrefo- 
lution, or indolence, in thofe who ought to conduct and ace 
complifh a reformation. Some are unable, and others are 
unwilling, to manage the important undertaking, and theres 
fore they are difpofed to defer it to a more convenient 
Seafon. 

The author of the pamphlet, which we have now before 
us, having given us an hiftorical view of the ftate of fub- 
fcription, from the Reformation to the prefent time, and fhewn 
its inutility, its impropriety upon Proteftant paticiptes, thus 
addreffes himfelf to the legiflature : 

* Think upon thefe things with the ferioufnefs that fuch a 
caufe deferves; and afk yourfelves, if you do not exert your 
endeavours to reftify, no nor even to enquire into, what has 
been pointed out to your examination, what has been fo re- 
peatedly requefted, and in the name of Chriflianity demanded, 
how will you anfwer for the omiffion at the tribunal of the laft 
day ? You our legiflators, to whom thefe affairs are entrufted ? 
You who alone can réedrefs them? 

* As to what the author of this pamphlet would advife; it 
does not become him to advife what fhould be done, but to’ 
implore that fomething may. If the laying afide fubfcription 
entirely be thought Utopian or unfafe, he would not recom’ 
mend it. He would recommend to facrifice to the times as 
far as in confcience may be done; to do what is requifite at 
prefent, what we are convinced is proper, and leave the. reft 
10 a future day; if experience fhall hereafter fhew any thing 
farther to be neceflary. Noone is more ready than he to fa- 
crifice to the fentiments and tempers of others: but he never 
will facrifice his religion to policy. 


K 2 * Since 
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* Since confeffions have been tried in meft proteftant churche¢, 
from their earlieft days until now; and have ever been found 
defeétive and inadequate, and too frequently the caufe of un- 
chriftian animofities ; he would with that ours might ftand as 
it is, together with our homilies, as a mark of what our 
church once thought in her earlieft days, and what perhaps 
fome of her fons may think ftill; without henceforward re- 
quiring fubfcription to it. Let that entirely be voluntary as 
it was in the firft confeflion at Augfburg. Let us content 
ourfelyes with requiring only a f{pecific declaration from pro- 
teftant Chriftians, of their faith in Jefus Chrift, and their be- 
lief in the Holy Sciiptures of the Old and New Teftament, 
as the rule of that faith. (This our church at prefent in her 
fixth article, affirms to be all that is neceffary, all that can 
juftly be required ; though ftrange to fay! fhe does not cen- 
fine herfelf to her own pofition.), Let us amend our liturgy, 
as many of our prelates and moft learned divines for near a 
century paft have defired, and then conform to it. And if 
this be not fufficient, and a fet of articles be ftill thought ne- 
ceffary to be fuperadded for the fafety of our own church ; 
let thofe articles be few, fimple, perhaps negative propofitions; 
and certainly always referring every one of them ultimately to 
{cripture. But let not the Diffenters be bound down to them. 
And let our own terms of fubfcription be fo conceived and ex- 
prefied, as to leave out all folemn declaration of affent to any 
words and definitions of man’s device, to any but the pure 
word of God, which in our ordinations we promifed to ftudy, 
and which Proteftants muft make their only rule. This, with 
fubmiffion, the author thinks is the utmoft that ought to be 
required, and the utmoft that can fincerely and honeftly be 
complicd with. 

‘ But, above all (if this thall be thought too much to at- 
tempt; or there be no one among us who will take this trouble 
for the fake of our holy religion, for which we all profefs 
fuch veneration) he begs and defires, for truth’s fake, that our 
holy church at ali events be cleared of all kinds of prevarication : 
that prevarication no longer be countenance ed in her ; that pre- 
varication be not objectible to her. This it is to be hoped 
may be done without hazarding our all. This furely is abfo- 
lutely and indi‘penfably requifite. in this he cannot be mif- 
taken. And this it fhould feem, our bifhops might get ef= . 
feéted, if they would heartily and-in earneft fet about it. This 
at leaft our mot chriftian bifhops might be feen to attempt, 
whatever the lefs religious or more worldly politicians may pre- 
tend. To their own coniciences he refers it, whether this does 


not cry aloud for amendment: ont this he then requests of 
them, 
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hem, as they value that religion they profefs, as they regard 
that church of which they are appointed overfeers, that they 
would defer no longer, 

© However, fince our bifhops are but a part of the Jegif- 
lature in this kingdom, though particularly entrufted in the 
ecclefiaftical concerns of it; and fince it is fuppofed that re- 
formations have feldom come from the clergy, though there 
is no reafon why they fhould not; yet, fince it does belong to 
each of the three eftates of the realm, and to every individual 
in each, to give redrefs where it is wanted; he appeals to 
every ingenuous heart among them, every breaft that has any 
fenfe of religion, any feelings of confcience, to judge, whe+ 
ther redrefs be not wanted now. And he adjures them all, 
by the tender mercies of God, by their hopes of acceptance * 
through Chrift, and as they will anfwer it at the day of judg- 
ment, that if it be wanted, they who alonc can napve it, do ex- 
ert their endeavours to get it granted.’ 

This is an excellent traé, written in a mafterly manner ; 
exhibiting a diftin& view of the rife and progrefs of fubfcrip- 
tions; and breathing a fpirit of true Chriftian liberty and ra- 
tional religion. 





XII. Original Poems, Tranflation:s, and Imitations, from the French, 
&c. By aLady. 8vo. 25, 6d. fewed. Robinfon. 


WE do not facrifice juftice to compliment, when we ad= 
mit thefe Poems to poflefs a confiderable fhare of merit. 
In fupport of this opinion, we fhall lay before our readers fome 
ftanzas from the firft poem in the collection, intitled, The 
Search of Happinefs, or The Vifion, 


‘ How did my youthful fancy glow, 
To feize each gay delight! 

What joys then {prung from. brilliant thow, 
Where fong, or dance jnvite ! 

* On wing of {portive mirth {till borne, 
The moments fled away» 

Diverfion’s path was trac’d each morn, 
To guide the trifling day. 

‘ At length, th’ attractive pleafure o’er, 
Enjoying thought ferene: 

Kefiexion fhed her rays, no more 
I tafte the gapdy ftene. 

§ My fancy painted purer joys 5 
Unmix'd with folly’s glare: 

By reafon weigh’d, her giided toys, 
Like bubbles, burft in air, 

* With eager with, to fnatch'the prize 
Of blifs, without allay, 

K 3 I fought 
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I fought the mazy path that lies 
Thro’ wifdom’s lucid way. 

¢ From what the Grecian fages fpoke, 
Content I hop’d to find ; 

And Plato’s fhade with zeal invoke, 
To guide an untaught mind. 

¢ His maxims glow with virtue’s fire ; 
Sublime in every thought! 

O! who can read, and not afpire 
To reach the morals taught? 

¢ But Plato, in his daring flight, 
Like the bold eagle foars : 

His thoughts, replete with dazzling light, 
In vain my view explores.’ 


The fubje&s of thefe Poems are of different kinds, and an 
agreeable turn of reflection is perceptible through the whole ; 
but we cannot help withing that the fair author had made 
ule of a greater variety of meafure; as the ear is apt to be 
tired with a frequent repetition of the fame cadence... The 
fimilarity of the fulfequent poem, however, in this point, .to 
that which we already quoted, ought by no means to pre- 
clude it from the favourable reception it deferves. 


‘ The Vain Attempt. 

* O were Philander’s charms confin’d 
To features, winning grace! 

Abfence might drive him from my mind, 
Or fairer forms efface. 

¢ But when the powers of wit combine, 
With pleafing force to warm : 

- Where wifdom, honour, genius, fhine, 

Oh how refift the charm! 

‘ While reafon, and refleétion’s aid, 
Can only fan the fire ; 

And ftrengthen all impreffions made, 54g 
Not quell the fond defire, , 

¢ With dooks I try‘d to footh my pain, 
And ail my fuffrings eafe : 

Alas! no authors entertain ; 
No wit but-his can’ pleafe. 

* If of philofophy they treat, 
My paffion they renew: 

The fage of all the moft complete, 
Is prefent to my view. 

* His image to efface I fought — 
And tear it from my breatt 

But oh! how vain! whilft ev'ry thought 

' Recalls the fatal | guett. 

¢ The coriflict’s o’er, be calm my heart, : 
And ceafe thy fate to mourn : 

By merit gain’d, endure the fmart, 
Tho’ hopelefs of .return.’ 


Jn the Tranflations and Imitations, the genius of thi 


fand-n -maid of the Mufes appears equally to advantage. 
XIII, Tag 
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rx. The Man of Bufine/:, a Comedy, As it is a&ed at tif 
Theatre- Royal, in Covent-Garden. By George Colman 
Sco. 15. 6d. “Becket. 


TH plot of this Comedy having been fo fully , related in 
the public papers, we thall only obferve in general, that 
it is well conftruéted for exhibiting the fcenes of commercial life 
in fuch a light as to afford entertainment on the theatre, and 
that the author has arranged the incidents to the greateft ad- 
vantage. The intrigues of bufinefs are here defcribed.in fo 
lively a manner, that we are not left to regret the abfence of 
thofe of gallantry, which for the moft part conftitute the fab- 
je& of the comic Mufe. Of the latter, however, this comedy 
is not entirely deftitute; and the amour betweén Beverley and 
Lydia is conduéted with the reciprocation of fuch generous, 
fentiments, as rival in purity the chaite compofitions of Te- 
rence. The converfation in the following fcenes is ex- 
tremely natural, and fupported with a high degree of hu- 
mour. : 

‘ Fable. Good morrow, Check ! 

* Check. Good morrow to your honour! The fhop is juft 
opened and fprinkled. J am going to the compting-houle, 

‘ Fab. That’s right, Check. Regularity and punduality 
are the life of bufinefs. 

* Check. The life and foul, fir. I have always found them 
fo—always exact myfelf 1 can anfwer—always precife toa fe- 
cond—and as true to my time as the men that ftrike the quar- 
ters at St. Dunftan’s. Ha! ha! 

‘ Fab. You're merry, Check! : avert 

© Check. Ah! I with I had caufe, fir. Another great houfe 
in the city ftopt payment yefterday, and a large fum fub- 
fcribed to prop the credit of another. Sad times, Mr. 
Fable ! 

‘ Fab, Sad times! fad men,*honeft Check. Men make the 





. times. 








© Check. Very true, very true, fir. Ah, one need not go 
far from home to know that, fir. In poor old Mr. Beverley’s 
time, when we carried on bufinefs in Threadneedle-ftreet, thofe 
were days, Mr, Fable! I with we were on the other fide of 
Temple-bar again ! 

* Fab, No, no; you are right juft where you are, friend. 
The two fides of ‘Temple bar have changed hands, Check, 
The gay, fmart, airy. {parks of the weft end of the town, 
have all taken to bufinefs, and are turned fheriffs and alder- 
men; and the merchants, bankers, and tradefinen, are your 
principal perfons of pleafure now-a-days, 


kK 4 ° Check. 
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© Check. Ah, I am afraid fo. Here’s a houfe, ferfooth 
my old lady always entertaining company at home, and my 
young mafter always abroad: night turned into day, and day 
turned into night! It was not fo in my old mafter’s time. 
Never out of the regular channel; fure and moderate profit ; 
quiet, fober living; a plain joint and a pudding on week 
oN and, perhaps, two joints and two puddings om Sun- 
day ! 

‘ Pab. Nay, nay, don’t be melancholy, Check. You may. 
live to fee two puddings on table again, perhaps. 

* Check. We have no hopes but in you, Mr. Fable ; no hope 
but in you, fir! Every thing would ga to wreck and ruin, if 
it was not for you, fir. 

* Fab. Come, come; cheer up, honeft Check! your young 
mafter will take up fhortly. He has a good heart, and a good 
underftanding. 

* Check. I with he would make lefs ufe of his heart, and 
more of his underftanding, fir. He is as generous as a prince, 
and he thinks all his acquaintance as honeft and generous as 
himfelf, Let him mind his friend, Mr. Denier, fir, There’s 
a young man for yoy! merry and wife, I warrant him! He 
knows that a fhilling is a ferious thing ; that a penny faved is a 
penny got; and two and two make four, fir. 

* Fab, Beverley will find it out at laft, Check.—Have you 
prepared the books and papers as I dire&ed you? 

© Check. I have, fir. 

¢ Fab. Very well, Let them be ready for infpeAion this 
very morning ; and tell Mr. Beverley | am gone to the Bank 5 
but defire he would not be out of the way at my return, as I 
have fomething of confequence to fay to him. Good morrow 
Check ! 

‘ Check. Good morrow to your honour! I fhall be fure to, 
Jet Mr. Beverley know, fir. (Exit Fable. 
Oh, here comes his gentleman, as they call him. I-wifh there 
was not fuch a gentleman within the bills of mortality, 


Enter Handy. 
Good morrow to you Mr. Handy! Good morrow! 
© Handy, What! my old Rule of Thiee! are you there? 
ood morrow to you! 
‘ Check. Mr. Beverley is not up yet, I fuppofe. 
‘ Handy. Then you fuppofe wrong, Old Threadneedle! He 
is up, I affure you. 
‘ Check. Indeed! why he is more early than ordinary, Mr. 
Handy. 
© Handy, Much later than ordinary, mafter Check. He. 
has not been to bed yet. 
ee . © Check. 











* Check. Mercy on me! paft eight in the morning, and not 

one to bed yet? 

‘ Handy. No, he’s not come home from the mafquerade. 

* Chek, The mafquerade! Oh, now you have accounted 
for it. 

‘ Handy. Yes, | had fome thoughts of being at the Pantheon 
myfelf, but 

« Check. What! at the fixpenny Pantheon, at Iflington, 
Mr. Handy? 

* Handy. Sixpenny Pantheon! S’death what d’ye mean, 
fir? do you take me for a little fhopkeeping mechanic, or one: 
of your dapper city clerks, that draws his pen from under his 
ear in the evening, to go and drink tea at Bagnigge Wells or 
Dobney’s Bowling Green ? No, fir; let me tell you I frequent 
no diverfions but thofe of perfons of quality. Plays now and 
then, operas twice a weck, and mafquerades whenever there 
are any.—A lady of my particular acquaintance—of the firft 
fathion I affure you, oid gentleman,—had provided me a ticket, 
and a domino, with a {mart hat and feather, and diamond 
button and loop to it.—But as the devil would have it, my 
lord du—zouns, what was I faying ?—Her hufband, IT fay, 
happening to come in at an unfortunate moment, faw the 
drefs ]ying in her apartment. My lady—a devilifh clever wo- 
man upon my foul—turned it off with a laugh, and told him 
fhe had provided them on purpofe for him, in order to fur- 
prife him with a piece of conjugal gallantry. So away they 
went to the Pantheon together, and I was obliged to amufe 
royfelf with another woman of quality who kept houfe all the 
evening, to confole myfelf for my difappointment. 

* Check. You imagine I have a large pertion of faith, I be- 
lieve, Mr. Handy. 

‘ Handy. Faith !—Why have I offered to borrow any money 
of you, you old multiplication-table? Eh! 

‘ Check. You have not taken that liberty with me, becaufe 
_ you knew I would lend you none; but you are rather too fa- 
miliar with your betters methinks. 

‘ Handy. They are familiar with us, and encourage fami- 
liarities on our fide-—Nay, # you would follow my advice, 
I would engage to make a fortune even jor you, old. Me- 
thufalem ! 

¢ Check. For me, Mr. Handy ! 

* Handy. Ay, for you, old boy ! What do you think now 
of making love to Mrs. Golding? Her hufband’s abroad, you 
know. Intrigues are the mode,-and the loves to be in the 
fafhion.—Devil take me, if I don’t think fhe aad you would 
- make 
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make an excellent :é/e- a-téte—~Shalum and Hilpa! Eb, my old 
antediluvian. 

‘ Check. A truce with your wit, good Mr. Handy; and 
pleafe to let your mafter know that Mr. Fable defires to fee 
him on fome particular bufinefs as foon as he is ftirring,— 
which, perhaps, may be about dinner-time. 

* Handy. What! do’ you pretend to joke too? Pounds, 
fhillings, and pence—you had beft ftick to that, old gen- 
tleman. 

‘ Check. They won’t ftick to you long, Lam afraid, young 
gentleman.. Ha, ha?’ 

The author has fo happily difcriminated the feveral cha- 
racers, that though many of the perfons be in the fame way 
ef life, we obferve in each of them fuch diftinguifhing fea- 
tures as preclude the idea of their fimilarity, and afford a di- 
verfity of entertainment throughout the fucceflive fcenes. 
The part, however, in which the merit of this Comedy ap- 
pears moft confpicuous, is the defcription of diflipation and 
folly, where we are prefented with many juft and farcaftic 
refle€tions on the manners of the times. We fhall prefent our 
readers with the commencement of the third aét, where the 
warm expoftulation of Tropic, and the coolnefs of Fable, 
are fo firongly reprefented as to afford a mott firiking and 
agrecable coniraft, 


* Enter fervant fbewing in Tropick. 


§ Serv, What muft I fay to Mr. Fable, fir? 
¢ Trop. Only let him know that his old friend Mr, Tropick, 
the fhip’s hufband, defires to fpeak with him, 
¢ Serv. I fhall, fir. [ Exit. 
¢ Tropick alone, 


¥es, I fhall fpeak to him—and pretty roundly too, I believe? 
-—What times we live in! No morals, no order, no decency * 
Barefated villainy at one end of the town, and villainy in a 
wnafk at the other!—But my old fiiend here a hypocrite! I 
fhould almoft as foon have miftrufted myfeif. It is an un- 
thankful office to give advice and reproof; but it is the duty, 
as well as privilege, of thofe who have been long acquainred 
with each other, to let an old friend know, that all the world 
thinks him a fcoundrel.—Oh, here he is. IT give it him— 
Vil le&ure him—P’ll— 


¢ Enter Fable. 


‘ Fab. Ha! my old friend, Tropick! How are you? How 


da you? 
t Trop. Well, very well. 


§ Fab 
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* Fab. Tam glad on’t ; I rejoice. to fee you. 

* Trop, May be fo, may be fo. 

¢ Fab. And your family ?—All well, I hope. 

¢ Trop. All very weil. 

‘ Fab. And the young fupercatgo >—How does he go on? 

‘ Trop. Mighty well, mighty well. 

‘ Fab. Excellent !—And his elder brother that was placed 
at Madrafs, is he removed to Bengal yet, as he propofed? 

‘ Trop. He is, he is; but 

‘ Fab. That’s right: Madrafs for health, Bengal for wealth! 
—that’s the maxim there, you know. 

‘ Trop. Very true, very true; but 

‘ Fab. And Mrs. Tropick too—How is fhe? How is your 
wife ? 

‘ Trop. P’fhaw! let my wife alone: I want to fpeak with. 
you, old Fable; I want to fpeak with you. 

‘ Fab. Well; why don’t you then? 

‘ Trop. Becaufe you hinder me. You ftop my mouth with . 
enquiries, and won’t Jet me fqueeze in a fyllable edgeways—A 
plague of your queftions ! 

* Fab. Well, fpeak. Iam all attention, What have you 
to fay to me? 

‘ Trop. Have you a friend or acquaintance ir the world? 

‘ Fab. I think fo; fome few true friends, many more very 
fufpicious, and a number of common acquaintance. 

‘ Zrop. And do you expeé to keep one that has common 
fenfe or common honefty for the future ? 

‘ Fab, Yes ;—and yourfelf in particular, But what’s the 
matter? If you think I have done any thing wrong, it would 
be but friendly to tell me fo. 

* Trop. Lcameon purpofe to tell you ; I came on purpofe to 
abufe you, old Fable. 

‘ Fab. I am obliged to you; but for what reafon! 

‘ Trop. Every honeit man fhould not only abhor a crime, 
_ but even keep clear of {nfpicion. 

‘ Fab. Impofhible. 

‘ Trop. How fo? 

‘ Fab, Both are notin his power, Not to be-criminal, in- 
deed, lies in his own breaft ; but fafpicion and calumny, in the 
breafts and mouths of others. You confider yourfelf as an 
honelt man, I fuppofe. 

‘ Trop. Zouns! [ know [ am, without confidering at all. 

‘ Fab. And yet, honeft as you are, you could no more pre- 
vent my thinking you a rafcal, were I inclined to believe you one, 
than { could hinder your cabling me fo, 
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‘ Trop. V tell you all the world calls you fo. It is the talk 
of the whole city—the Alley is full of it—the Change ring$ 
with it—and by and by, I fuppofe, the talkers in Leadenhall- 
ftreet will harangue about it. You are pretty well paragraphed 
already, old Fable. 

‘ Fab. 3 can’t help their talking or writing. Ican only take 
care not to deferve it. 

‘ Trop. Not deferve it !—Why, was not Golding, the great 
banker, here, your old friend and acquaintance? 

‘ Fab. Mott intimately fo; moft confidentially ; or, at his 
departure for India, he would fcarce have trufted his whole fa- 
mily and affairs to my care, with the particular charge of young 
Beverley. 

* Trop. Oh, did he fo!—Now we are come to the point 
then.—And a fine guardian you have fhewn yourfelf—a pretty — 
friend to Mr. Golding too! You have ftaggered the credit of 
the houfe, driven the poor young fellow almoft out of his fenfes, 
and made yourfelf his fole truftee and creditor. Every body 
fees what you drive at—but-the court of chancery may bring 
you to account yet, old Fable, 

¢ Fab. Let the parties file their bill at their pleafure—or ra- 
ther do you be my chancellor. ! 

* Trop. 1 your chancellor! 

* Fab. Yes, you, my friend. I'll put in my anfwer imme- 
diately—but remember, that while [ call upon your judgment 
in equity, I muft alfo infitt on your fecrecy. 

‘ Trop. What! keep ita fecret that you are an honeft man? 
—Let all the world fuppofe you a fcoundrel ? 

‘ Fab. No matter. Don’t let your zeal for my chara&er 
teach them to unriddle the myitery at prefent; but rather 
affift me in carrying on my project. Firlt, however, promife 
filence. Give me your word, old friend. 

* Trop. My honour—Now you know you are fure of me.’ 


In the dedication to the Hon. Mr. Phipps, Mr. Colman 
has fhewn himielf equally the friend of juft panegyric, and 
the enemy of fervile adulation. 





XIV. Seatimental Fables. Defigned chiefly for the Ufe of the Ladies. 
€vo. 65. bound. Robinfon. 


‘ PABLE, fays the author of. the work before us, from the 
earlieit ages, has appeared to the greateft and wifeft of 

men the moft eligible of all vehicles to convey inftrudtion.’ 
Yet he feems not to be fully convinced that it is really fo, 
hav- 
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having made many of the prefatory morals to his fables longe 
than the fables to which they belong, which cannotbe nece 
fary, if fable is the beft vehicle of inftruction. | 

It is neverthelefs certain that inftru€tion may be conveyed 
more forcibly by fable than by precept; but to that end it 
is neceflary that the moral not only appear at firft fight, but 
carry conviction of its truth; qualities which many of 
thefe Sentimental Fables do not poffefs: from the ninth, for 
inftance, we can extra& no moral, except that the wicked 
often meet with the fate they merit ; yet the moral intended 
is widely different, as appears by the following lines which pre- 
cede that fable. 


‘ The avaricious will not fpare 
To rob the orphan, cheat the heir: 
Nor honefty nor honour refts 
Within fuch fordid culprits’ breafts. 
‘This truth to view in cleareft light, 
Attend while I my tale recite.’ 


From a perufal of the Preface, we were Ied to expeé& many 
excellencies in our author’s ftyle, as we are told that he has 
© laboured to couch the perceptive fentiments in pithy and ex- 
preflive terms, to adorn them with the elegance of language 
and harmonious verfification ; and, at the fame time, to ren- 
der them fufficiently obvious, has endeavoured to exprefs them 
in the moft eafy, flowing, and intelligible ftyle.? We have 
been, however, much difappointed: inftead of elegance of 
language, harmonious verfification, and the moft eafy, 
flowing, and intelligible ftyle, we have met with mean and in- 
corre exprefiions, harfh verfification, with ungrammatical, 
unintelligible language, We fhall quote a few examples te 
jultify this affertion. 


Ungrammatical, or unintelligible, paflages : 
© What's new and ftrange the mind miflead ;’ 


‘ You'd find, fays he, that every fage, 
In every nation, every age, 

Confefing frankly’ 
‘ The hog 
Content in troughs of wafh when falling, 
The goat with whey-face, milkfop, callang. 
Who rallied in his turn the hog.’ 


© Another fwain, who figh’d fo ftrong, 

He blew a fettlement along, 

And then the love fhe once profefs’d, 

She frankly own’d was all a jeit.’ 

2 * When 
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* When with joy tranfported thither, 
Overcome I die and wither, 
Sweets I there receive retaining, 


Will for ever be remaining. 


* One lamb , 
She fo carefs’d and cocker’d, *sill 
No juft reftraint could curb her will.’ 





* You to the French impute conceit, 

To Spaniards pride, to Scots deceit, 

Jo Germans dui]; the Dutch are rude.’ 

© Indeed this horrid match don’t pleafe me,” 


¢ The weazel of this fource bereft, 
Soon all his friends zeg@ and i/t.’ 


Negl&ed and left would have fpoiled the meafure; gh 
and /eave would have fpoiled the rhyme ; therefore negh@ and 
left. 

‘ —— ’its ftrange to me, 

Who fuch fuperior merit fee, 

That all your ftrength and courage can 
Yield to that two-legg’d creature, man ; 
To fuch an animal fubmitted, 

To be by him defrode and bitted ; 

This I with indignation view :’ 


What does he view with indignation ? Nota horfe befridden’ 
and bitted—the words do not convey fuch a fenfe. 


‘ Tho’ every year a calf fhe brought him, 
Yet an ungrateful moniter thought him ; 
For in his fervice, now grown old, 

Laft night was to a butcher fold :” 


Poor Laft Night /—to be fold to a butcher! 
Harfh verfification. 
* And thofe who feed on iron of wood.’ 
‘ Heats, colds, ftorms, and the light’ning’s rage.’ 
¢ The fatyrift his own ignorance fhows,’ 
* True wifdom’s lore in fabulous lays.” 


Mean, or incorreét, expreffions. 
‘ In her own proper dark obfcarity.’ 


‘ A fwan who row’d in decent pride, 
Her confort failing by her fide.’ 
i 

















The female fwan, probably, could only rew, of the would, 
have fail’d, as well as her confort. 


¢ Therefore in time he’ll perifh, or 
No longer live a bachelor.’ 
Will marrying immediately, then, make him immortal ? 


‘ Who did like other matrons a,’ 
‘ By ancient dards, and modern rhymes,” 


* Fable VIII. The Fox, the Otter, and Badger. 


© In Ireland once a friendly pair, 

(All things are hofpitable there) 

As fauntring cheek by jowl they walk’d, 
Thus to the fox an otter talk’d.’ 


Does it appear by this, what animals this pair were? 


Our author affures us that he has * not reluétantly indulged 
the fportings of fancy, or neglected the embellifhments of wit, 
to captivate the young and the polite.’ 

We have fought with diligence thefe fportings of fancy and 
embellifhments of wit ; but in vain, We fhuill be glad, how- 
ever, if the reader proves more fucce/sful. 


_— See 





XV. A Diaionary of the Portuguefe and Englith Languages, in 
Two Parts, Portuguefe and Englifh: and Englith and Portu- 


guefe. Wherein, 1. The Words are explained in their different 


Meanings, by Examples from the bef Portuguefe avd Engliflr 
Writers. 2. The Etymology of the Portuguefe generally indi« 
cated from the Latin, Arabic, and other Languages. The 
whole inter{perfed with a great Number of Phrafes and Proverbs. 
By Anthony Vieyra Tranftagano, Two Vols. gto, 21.125. 6d. 
Nourfe. 


N Otwithftanding the commercial intercourfe that has for 4 

long time fubfifted between Great Britain and Portugaly 
the prefent is the firft diftionary of the Portaguefe and Eng- 
lifh languages, that has.hitherto been publithed in this country = 
a fmall work, under the title of a Portuguefe and Englith 
Vocabulary, appeared many years ago, but it was fuch a 
trifling performance that it could be of no advantage 
for the purpofe intended. This diftionary, therefore, being 


the firft of the kind, the execution of it muft have beet: 


attended with extraordinary difficulty, and we are in- 
formed that it has been the employment of many years. It 
comes 
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comes irito the world under the patronage of lord Clive, whd 
is himfelf acquainted with the Portuguefe language, which is 
fo neceflary for the purpofés of war and commerce in many of 
the remote regions, efpecially in the Eaft Indies, We thall 
deliver in the author’s own words the principal objects to which 
he adhered in compiling this work. 

« I. To make it as copious as poffible. 

© II. To exemplify the different fignifications of the fame 
word in both languages, with fuch accuracy and clearnefs as 
might give a perfect and diftin& knowledge to the learners, of 
their true genius and idioms, | 

‘ IIf. Generally to authorife, in the fecond part, the words 
by the names of: the principal Englifh writers, in whofe works 
they are found. 

‘ IV. ‘To point out the etymology of many Portuguefe words 
from other languages, not omitting even the Arabic and 
Perfian. 

‘ V. To infert the Portuguefe and Englifh words that are 
either obfolete, or little ufed ; and thofe that are only poetical. 

‘ Finally, the reader will find inferted in their proper places, 
all words that have crept into the Portuguefe language from the 
conquefts of that nation, and its commerce upen the coaits of 
Africa, Afia, and America; efpecially the terms of Coins, 
Meafures, Offices, Titles, &c. which are ufed in thofé parts‘of 
the world, or are to be met in the Portuguefe books contain- 
ing travels through Rthiopia, Arabia, Perfia, and other remote 


countries.’ 


The utility of this publication will not be confined to thofe 
whofe fortune leads them into India for the interefts of com- 
merce, but will alfo extend to the general concerns of li- 
terature, by making us acquainted with many valuable works 
which we are informed are written in the Portuguefe lan- 
guage. Whatever contributes to the increafe of learning, 
and facilitates the intercourfe between different nations, 
ought certainly to meet with the encouragement of the 
public ; and from thefe confiderations we hope, that Mr. 
Anthony Vieyera Tranftagano * will never have reafon to re- 
pent his having beftowed the attention of fo many years of¥ 


fuch a laborious work. 


* This gentleman teaches grammatically the Latin, Arabiey 
Perfian, Italian, Spanifh, and Portuguefe languages. 
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EVI. Oeuvres du Comte .. Traduit de I'Italien. 7 vols, Sve, 
erlin. 


FROM a concife account of the late count Algarotti’s life and 
character *, we now proceed toa fhort view of his works, which, 
with refpect to the generality of Englith readers, may be divided 
into fuch as, having already been tranflated into our language, and 
noticed in our Review, may well be fuppofed to be fufficiently 
known; and fuch as have not as yet been naturalifed in our 
tongue, and whofe contents therefore deferve to be particularly 
enumerated. 

With regard to the former clafs, we may content ourfelves with 
obferving, that in this collection they appear improved by all the 
corrections, alterations, additions, and that careful folicitude na- 
tural to a fond parent who was zealous and indefatigabie to give 
his literary productions not a mere tranfient exiftence, but a ju- 
dicious education: that foundnefs of materials, that regularity of 
pian, that fpirit of execution, and thofe graces of diétion, which 
alone are able to fecure to the offspring of genius a geheral appro- 
bation, and continuance of eflteem. 

Vol. I. confifts of his Dialogues on Sir Ifaac Newton’s Optics, to 
which a dedication to the king of Prufhia, and fome recommenp- 
datory copies of Englifh, French, and Italian verfes are prefixed, 
and his original very elegant dedication to M. de Fontenelle is . 
fubjoined. 

Vol. Il, contains a Collection of Effays on the Polite Arts, viz, 
an Effay on the French Academy of Painting eltablifhed at Rome; 
on Architecture; on Painting ; on the Opera; and an Illuftration 
of the Sentiments delivered in the latter, by the outlines of an 
opera, Aineas at Troy; and a complete Opera, entitled, Iphigenia. 
aa Aulis, originally written by the author in the French language. 

In Vol. III. we meet with an in&ruétive and entertaining variety 
of mifcellaneous effays; viz. one on the Neceflity of Writing in 
one’s Native Tongue, addrefled to father Bettinelli; one on the 
French Language, fraught with very natural and fenfible reflexions; 
an Effay on Rhyme, and its effect on the different {pecies of poetry ; 
one concerning the duration of the reigns of the kings of Rome, 
in which he follows the traces of Newton through the labyrinths of 
chronology ; an Effay on the Battle of Zama, direéted againit Mr, 
de Folard’s famous Syitem of the Military Column, and in- 
feribed to field-marfhal Keith ; one on the Empire of the Peruviaa 
Yncas, where jultice is done to the wifdom, the humanity, and 

reatnefs of thefe memorable legiflators, as will appear titim fome 
fied flages bere fubjoined. 

e thé falfe opinions of thofe who entirely confine themfelves 
to erudition, that which reprefents to us the Greeks and thé. Ro- 
mans asthe only nations deferving our attention, may be con- 
fidered as one of the grofleft errors. Such is the power of this pree. 
judice, that moft menof learning think thofe people utterly ug- 
worthy of their regard, whom they are pleafed to call favages, bes 
eaufe they have not hada Thucycides or a Titus Livivs for bit 


—_ 





* See Crit. Rev. vol. xxxvi. p. 226. 
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torians. But thofe who, not contented with travelling over thé 
world of the ancients with a few authors for their guides, know 

how to furvey the vaft extent of the globe, think in a very different 

manner. They are fenfible that among the nations moft defpifed 

by our men of learning, inftruétions for civil life and great examples 
are to be found. The political conftitution of feveral countries of © 
the new world, offers a large field for minds capable of refleétion, 

and willing to indulge it; and if European phyfics has been en- 

riched by the natural produétions of America, the hiftory of the 
fame country may furnifh us with objects equally proper to enrich 

the fcience of legiflation and that of manners. 

* In North America, the commonwealth of the Iroquois ftands 
foremoit : and this rank they owe to their conquefts, their love of 
liberty, their ardent zeal for glory; to their general notion that 
no other nation on earth is comparable to themfelves ; an opinion, 
which, when fupported by activity and valour, can effectively make a 
nation what fhe imagines herfelf to be. Their chiefs, or fachems, 
prove a difintereftedne{s unexamp!ed in our civilized countries: their 

igheft reward is honour; their fevereft punifhment, fhame: fuch 
are the principal {prings of their actiors. Slow and referved im 
deciding ; prompt in executing; faithful obfervers of treaties 5 
full of refpeé for the public faith and for juftice; intrepid in the 
moft imminent danger ; firm in the moft difaftrous extremity ; they 
deferve to be compared, perhaps even to be preferred, to the Ro- 
mans. Butas the virtue of thelfe was at length corrupted by Afiatic 
luxury, thatof the Iroquois has been impaired by European intem- 
perance, which has found its way among them. 

‘ Hiftory affor:'s us few events more worthy of our attention than 
the actions of the Peruvian Yncas. There we behold the moft 
fingular means employed for a great purpofe ; maxims of the moft 
confummate politics ; infiances of piety, magnificence, and cou- 
rage; in a word, a family far from being powerful, rifing from the 
weakeft beginnings to the fovereignty of Peru and of Chili, of ex- 
tenfive and very rich countries, and founding a flourithing empire, 
to which few of our European ftates may be compared. 

‘ Manco-Capac, the anceftor of the Yncas, was, towards the 
middle of the thirteenth century, the Romulus of this empire. But 
it was with arms in his hands, and at the head of a gangof ban- 
ditti, that Rcmulus pretended to be a fon of Mars. Manco, 
fingly, without any adherents, and without arms, announced him- 
felf, like Orpheus, as the fon of the fun, who fent him*to -raife 
man from a ftate of rudenefs, in which they led a life nearly re- 
fembling that of brutes. He inftruéted them in the moft neceflary 
arts, employed, and civilifed them, and, the better to fecure their 
obedience, had the dexterity of multiplying their wants. He con- 
duéted himfelf with fuch prudence, as to aflemble a multitude of 
favages; to put himfelf at their head; and to found the city of 
Cufco, which foon became the Rome of thefe vaft countries, His 
defcendants and fucceffurs, with yet greater forces, laboured. with 
ftill greater fuccef$S to accomplifh the defign which he could only 
iketch: and prudence, opportunity, and fortune, were feen to co 
operate in’ the execution of the fame enterprize.” 

*” From this colleétive view he comes to the political condu& of 
the Yncas, with refpeét to religion, civilization, conquefts, coal 
tion of the covquering and conquered people; to hufbandry and 
aits; to the clailification of their fubjeéts ; he contraits their go- 


yernment with that of China, and dwells wiih a kind of pre- 
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djle&tion on their very particular care of the education of 

outh. ; 
: ‘ But what muft make us confider the Peruvians as fuperior to 
all other nations, are the wife regulations which they made in alk 
the provinces of their empire, concerning the education of chil- 
dren. Of all the legiflators, the Yn¢as appear to lave belt under« 
ftood the influerfte of habit on genius and character. ‘They made 
it one of the chief concerns of the ftate; with that the Peruvians 
began: they thared with the ancient Perfians the glory, that their 
condué relative to the education of youth will be confidered as 2 
philofophical fidtion.’ : > 

He juftly admires the happinefs of the Peruvians in an uninter- 
yupted feries of twelve moft excellent fovereigns, who almoft in 
every refpect refembled Trajan, the beit of princes, pious, virtuous, 
magnanimous ; who with equal activity and fuccefs promoted the 
happinefs and the glory of Rome, and appéared to be born an ho-. 
nour tothe human, and a reprefentative of the divine nature. For 
more than two hundred years Peru faw its people effectively enjoy 
the golden age, which every where elfe is but a poetical fiction. 

The deftruétion of this mafterpiece of human wifdom count 
Algarotti accoints for, from the charaéter of Atabalipa, the Pe- 
ruvian Caligula; from the amazement naturally produced in a 
nation utterly unacquainted with navigation and horfes, by a race 
of men who appeared to fly over the fea, and who horfemen they 
confidered as fo many centaurs; and from the firft, but furious, 
internal divifions cf that empire. 

His next effay is a review of Mr. Racine’s examen of the quef= 
tion, Why great geniufes generally appear and flourifh together, 
and at the fame time? a copious fubjeét for fpeculation. With 
Mr. Racine he begins by reviewing the wel! known (hort lift of 
the golden ages of genius; that of Philip and Alexander, in 
Greece; of Cxfar and Auguftus at Rome; of Julius 11 and Leo X. 
in modern Italy; of Lewis XIV. in France; to which Algarotti 
afterwards joins the age of Milton, Addifon, Locke, and Newton, 
in England; and with Mr. Racine he confiders the different me- 
thods adopted by feveral reafoners, in order to account for this li- 
terary phenomenon, by referring it either to phyfical or moral 
caules. 

The opinion of thofe who pretend that there are ages peculiarly 
favourable fo the produétions of genius, as with regard to the pro- 
duce of the earth there are years of plenty, is by both readily aban- 
doned to rhetoricians. But the fentimenis of thofe who refer the 
difparity of agés to moral caufes, fuch as the tranquillity of a 
ftate, its greatnefs, and chiefly the patronage of fovereigns, are 
confidered with impartiality and attention. 

To the advantages which works of génius are faid to derive from 
the tranquillity of a ftate, they object Demofthenes and Cicero, the, 
moft eloquént orators Aourifhing in the moft turbulent a&@S. And, 
indeed, tous it appears, that eloquence, at leaft, mult naturally- 
and necefiarily thrive beft in ttirbulent climes and feafons; where 
amidft a variety of important perfonal concerns, the confli&t of 
vehement paffions, the {pirit of emulation, the oppofition of ine 
terefts, the flruggles of faétions, all the powers of the mind are 
roufed, inflamed, exalted, enabled to feel and exest themfelves. * 

To the influence of the greatnefs of ftates, the inftance of 
Tufcany is oppofed ; a country comparatively finall, yet very fertile 


in eminent men. 
Lz With 
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With refpeét to the power of patronage, it has beén obferved, 
that in order to promote and invigorate the progrefs of genius, 

trons muft themfelves be learned, or connoifeurs, or liften to 

uch as are learned, or connoifleurs; that, even then, patronage 

may but prevent the decline of {cience and of arts ; that Gallileéi, 
Des Cartes, and Newton, appeared before the foundation of acades 
mies; and thag fublime geniufes are like the great bodies of the 
univerfé, which, according to Plato, were not produced by inferior 
divinities, but created by God himfelf. 

Thus far both Racine and Algarotti agree in rejeéting the-fenti- 

ments of thofe who pretend to folve the queftion by phyfical or 
moral caufes. But now Racine propofes his own opinion ; which, 
in its turn, is obje&ted to by Algarotti. ° : 
. Racine afferts, that the fuccefs or authority of one man of ge. 
fius, who enters the true road, is fufficient to engage all the reft 
to follow him, even thofe who are employed in purfuits differen 
from his own: fince as they are employed on the fame model, na. 
ture, they aflift each other; thus feiences and arts are faid to go 
nearly hand in hand, and to arrive at one and the fame time at 
perfection : and in fupport of this fingular affertion, he refers to 
the example of Corneille, who, by purfuing the true and natura} 
way, was, as it were, the father of that great number of emineng 
writers and artifts, whole talents he excited. 

Algarotti allows the power of example to be very great; yet 
thinks it infuficient to produce the effect in queftion. He fuppoles, 
that one great poetical genius may excite other poets, and even 
orators, painters, &c. but doubts his influence on philofophers 
and metaphyiicians. He recolleéts that Ariftotle gave, at the 
fame time, the moft excellent precepts of poetry, and very indif« 
ferent leffons of phyfies; that Virgihand Horace were great poets, 
at a time when phyfics were yet in their infancy. 

In fuch countries, therefore, where f{ciences and arts have firft 
been invented and cultivated, thofe who excell in them, muf, in 
count Algarotti’s opinion, arife fucceffively, and at intervals: im 
thefe regions, on the contrary, whither they have been tranf. 
planted, they will appear in a crowd. To him it appears, that 
thofe who have treated the queftion, have with great fubtilty and 
ingenuity inveftigated the reafon of a chimera. 

In the following efiay he difcuffes the famous queftion, Whether 
Nationa! charaéters are formed by the influence of the climate, or 
of legiflation? The former opinion has been maintained by Bodin, 
and Bu Bos, but chiefly by baron Montefquieu in his Spirit af 
Laws; the latter by Machiavel, and Mr. David Hume. Count 
Algarotti fteers a middie courfe, and we will content ourfeives 
with giving the refult of his inveftigation in his own words. 

* From allthe premifes, we ought to conclude, that the beft part 
to be taken in thefe queitions, #s to keep a juft medium, by refer- 
ing national charaéters to the concourfe of phyfical and, morab 
cautes; allowing, however, that the influence of the latter proves 
the flronger and more evident- 

His Eflay on Paganifin is fummed up in the following reflexions 
equally judicious and edifying: ‘ Religion bas produced fo much 
good, that even thofe who have moit zealoufly endeavoured to 
make mankind fhake off the falutary yoke of authority, have at 
jlaft been forced to confefs its neceflity and ulefulnefs ; fo that in- 
Sead of faying: 
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Tantum relligio potuit fuadere malorum ; 


they ought to exclaim, 
 ‘Tantum relligio potuit feciffe bonorum ! 


_If even falfe religions have not been ufelefs to civil fociety, and 
if they have not darkened the light of their votaries, it muft be 
confeffed that the light of truth herfelf cannot but impart new 
ftrength to our underftanding, and that mankind muft derive in- 
finite advantages from the word of God, that is from that re- 
ligion, which, when faithfully practifed, renders mankind happy 
even in this life, and fupremely blefled in the next.’ 

In his Efay on Des Cartes he proves himfelf ju to the merit, 
and candid to the miftakes and errors of that famous philo- 
fopher. | 

We will, however, by no means throw a fhade over the bril- 
liant name of that philofopher. He will always be admired for 
the vaft extent of his genius; for having enlarged the boundaries 
of algebra, by applying it to geometry; for having placed himfelf 
at the head of fo numerous a fect; and, notwithftanding all bis 
defeéts, he will always be confidered as one of the luminaries 6f 
the philofophical world. In all his works we find evident traces 
of great genius; fome trifles excepted, his Differtation on Method 
is a mafterpiece, and, as it were, an eagle’s glance on the fcientifie 
world. If therefore we refufe him the glory of having been the 
confidant of nature, and of baving taught mankind the art of 

, thinking, we muft at leaft affign him one of the moft honourable 
ranks among the teachers of mankind. Philofophers ought to treat 
Des Cartes with a,refpect fomewhat fimilar to that with which Ju- 
piter is treated by critics, who when they dethrone him from his 

oetical Olympus, reinftate him at leaft on the throne of Crete, afs 
figned to him by hiftory. | 
Of the two laft Effaysin the third volume, one delineates the 
advantages accruing to nations from trade; the other difplays the 
whole character of Horace in a moft amiable light. - | 
{ To be continued. } 


XVII. Oraifon Funebre de trés-haut, trés-puiffant, et trés-excellent Prince 
Charles Emanuel JJI. Roy de Sardaigne; prononcée dans [ Eglife de 
Paris, par Cefar Guillaume dela Luzerne, Evéque Duc de Langres, 
Pair de France. 4to. Paris. 

77 HE tribute of praife paid in this Funeral Oration tq the charac- 

ter of his late Sardinian majefty, will, we prefume, by impartial | 
nations be allowed to be juft, and ratified by pofterity as a ‘ daus 

quafita meritis.” , 
The-text *, indeed, appears at firft to threaten his memory, but 

is inftantly foftened by this obfervation, that ‘ to a blamelefs life 

the moft rigorous judgment is the moft favourable,’ 

In the oration itfelf, we find, 1. the judgment of his people ; and 
2. of Europe elegantly difplayed ; and, 3. the decifive judgment of 
God, with Chriftian humility and confidence refigned to his mercy. 

Under the fir divifion, the orator celebrates Bis hero's love of 
juftice and ref{peét for the laws ; his legiflation ; his political ceco- 
nomy ; his careful attention to commerce, arts, and the proteétion 
of his dominions; his condefcending affability and humanity to al] 
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* Prabete aures, vos qui continetis multiradinesjudicium dus 
sifjinyum his qui prafunt fiet. Sapient. cap. vi. | 
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his fubjeéts, and delineates a portrait equally amiable in public and 
in private life. 

The lives of the bet and wifeft fovereigns are fometimes involved 
in difficulties exceedingly perplexing, not only to themfelves and 
their minifters and courtiers, but to the moft unbiaffed hiftorian, 
not lefs than to the moft zealous and ableft panegyrift: 

An inftance ef this, our readers will sechantt recolleét to have 

happened, when Victor Amadeus, foon after having deliberately and 
folemnly refigned his crown to his fon, endeavoured to re-afcend 
the throne, and was, after many anxious deliberations and violent 
ftruggles betwixt filial and royal duties, by order of his fucceffor 
very refpectfully put and detained under confinement. 
. This mof unfortunate incident was too generaily known to be 
entirely omitted in a difplay of the judgment of his people and of 
Europe, and of too delicate a complexion’ to be entered upon ina 
funeral elogium.—But we will gratify the curiofity of our readers, 
with the orator’s expedient for extricating himfelf, in his own 
words *, 

In referring to the judgment of Europe, he paints the military 
and political talents, merits, and fucceffes of his hero; and con- 
cludes with fervent wifhes for a durable and general peace. 

But the fubftance of the third part, and indeed, the fpirit of 
the whole oration, will beft be perceived in the conclufion, which 
we will here fubjoin as a fpecimen both of the orator’s fenti- 
ments and diction. 

* Le prince qui fit toujours la guerre avec gloire, et qui toujours 
aima et chercha la paix; qui ajouta de nouvelles provinces 4 fa do- 
mination, en in{fpirant la confiance a tous les fouverains; qui fit 
les Loix de fon pays et les refpecta: qui ferme défenfeur de fon au- 
torité, n’en abufa jamais, et qui {cut allier ala magnificence qui an- 
nonce Ja {plendeur des nations, J’°economie qui les rend heureufes 
et rédoutées ; qui dans cette haute elevation oi tant de cceurs s’en- 
durciffent, refientit les tendreffes du fang, les douceurs de l’amitié, 
je bonheur de l’affabilité et de la bienfaifance; dont la piété vive 
fat éclairée, dont Je zele aétif fit prudent ;—qui réunit tous ces 
genres de mérite, et ue les dit qua lui mime; parlez, fiécle prefent, 
car vous étes deja pour lui la pofterité ; parlez, dictez aux genera- 
tions futures le jugement qu’elles doivent répster. Nation, qu’ila 
regie, Quvrez vos annales, écrivez y le jugement qu’a deja pro- 
noncé votre reconnoiflance, Dieu qui l'avez jugé, s‘il a porte au 
pied de votre tribunal quelque malheureux refte de la fragilité hu- 





i - 


* A la fuite de ce brillant fpectacle, (de l'abdication) quelle trifte 
revolution !—* Non je ne troublerai point la cendre auguite de Vic- 
tor Amédée ; je refpccterai la mémoire d’yne grand homme, a qui 
cinquante annes de travaux et d’exploits ont acquis le droit d*im- 

ofer filence & la poftérité, fur un inflant d’erreur ; je refpeéterai 
Payeul de mon roi, le pere de mon heros: et j’entends Charles E- 
manue! Jui méme qui de la region des morts me crie : je te defends 
de faire un reproche a la mémoire facrée de mon pere; garde toi 
méme de rappeller, niles confeils qui forcerent ma refiftance, ni 
Jes voeux d'un people effraié auxquels je me cris obligé de déferer ; 
dis quel fit toujours mon refpe@ pour auteur de mes jours, pour 
fes volontés, pour fes principes, pour toute fon adminiftration ; 
parle, fi tu veux, de ma douleur, qui dura autant que ma vie; mais 
ne la reveille pas aprés ma mort.—Je vous obéis, grand prince ! j¢ 
jue tais fur l'intariffable fujet de vos larmes.’ &c. &c. — 
-— . | maine 
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maine, que les voeux de deux grandes nations, que le fang de votre 
fils, achevent de flechir vétre juftice.’ 

Serious readers, if fuch there are, of funeral orations, may, per- 
haps, in moft of them, with to fee, brilliant figures, and har- 
mony of period, exchanged for folidity of thought, for majefty 
of fentiment, and juftnefs of expreffion; and think, even in this, 
feveral paflages rather fit to fhine in an academy, than to edify 
in a temple, and in the name of a nation to pay to the memory of 
a Chriftian fovereign its due by the weight of the fanctuary *. 


a a EE 
FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


18. Voyage de la Raifon en Europe ; par I’ Auteur des Lettres Récréative’ 
et Morales. 12mo. Compiegne ef Paris. 


IN order to catch the fafhionable tafte of the age, Reafon herfelf, as 

tutored by the author of this entertaining and multifatious per- 
formance, travels extra-poft over the laws, manners, and cuftoms 
of Europe. Her decifive glances are often too rapid to be juft; her 
di&tates too fond of brilliant fallies, quaintne/s, and affectation 
to fuit the grave, judicial charaéter of found fenfe. 

We are therefore apt to fuppofe this {pirited wanderer, to be 
fome humorous wit, who, under the mafk of reafon, purfues the 
traces of Montefquieu ¢: whether, 

‘ Paffibus 2quis '-———— 
Scit genius natale comes qui temperat aftrum.”’ 


19. Traité des Horloges Marines, contenant la Théorie, la ConfiruGione 
,/@ Main d'Oeuvre de ces Machines, et la Maniere de les éprouver, pour 
parvenir par leur moyen ala Re&ification des Cartes Marines et a la 
Détermination des Longitudes en Mer. Dédié a fa Majefté et publié par 
fes Ordres, Par M. Ferdinand Berthoud, Horloger Mécanicien du 
Roi et dela Marine, ayant | Infpefticn de la ConftruGion des Horloges 
Marines; Membre de la Société Royale de Londres. 1 vol. 4to. (awith 

27 plates.) Paris. 

After twenty years application, and after’ having already, in 
1763, publifhed an ‘ Fffai far l'Horlogerie,’ in two quarto volumes, 
Mr. Berthoud here again evinces himfelf a great artift, an excel- 
Jent writer, and a man of public fpirit. His uncommon talents for 
his art, his unwearied fpirit of invention, his attention to the mot 
delicate and moft minute particulars, his perfeverance againtt all 
difficulties and difappointments, his candour in relating and ac- 
counting for his former mifcarriages; his liberality in publithing 
without referve, in this elaborate, methodical, and elegant work, 
the final refuits and fuccefles of his labours, with ali the reafonings, 
meafures, initruments, and manual proceedings, by which they 
were obtained, entitle him to the thanks of every artifl who finds 
his way cleared, and his progrefs in the fame purfuit facilitated by 
his zeal for the improvement of hisart. 

20. Le Porte-feuille amufant, ou ‘Nouvelles Varittés Litteraires. Par 
I’ duteur de lf Eléve dela Nature. y2mo. Paris. 

Containing a poem in profe on the rape of Europa by Jupiter; 
faid to have been written by a ce: tain Cadmicus, a Squire, and fer- 
vant to Europa’s brother, 2. lrene ou le maiheur d’étre femme, a 
tragedy in profe, of two acts, on the iamentabie end of the fair 
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Grecian Trene, facrificed by Mahomet II. to his bloody, horrid, ins 
human, and barbarous politics. 3. Lefbie ou le Retour 4 Ja Vertu, 
{cenes comi-lyriques, (comico-lyriques, we fuppofe.) 4. Twenty-five 
pe profe. 5. Le Seigneur bienfaifant, a paftoral drama in 
one att, 

All thefe profe poems have, no doubt, afforded great amufement 
to their author, and, we hope, haye coft him little iabour; fincé, 
probably, cantavit vacuus, coram latrone viator, fearlefs alike of 
piracy and criticifm ; and lulled even his compofitor and correétor 
afleep,.as may be naturally fuppofed, on obferving feven errata 
crowded into one line and a half, p. 254. ; ore 
‘ Fungare, vice cotis, acutum 

Reddere que ferruzt valet, exfors ipfa fecundé.’ 
21. Coup doeil éclairé d'une Bibliotheque, a l'Ufage de tout Poffeffeur de 
Livres. Par M.***, vo. Paris. 
_ We cannot but admire the original genius of this author who, by 
dint of mere manual labour, has produced a u/eful and elegant 
volume, the contents of which howevér are nothing more than a 
collegtion of titles of books, printed on large types; defigned to 
be cut out and paftéd on their backs ; anil may be applied with equal 
facility to a wooden library. 
22. Elemens d’ Algebre, par M. Leonard Euler, traduits de bt Allemand 


avec des Notes et des Additions (pat M. Bernoulti, Direiteur de Ob- 
fervatoire de Berlin.) 2 vols. 8vo. Lyon et Paris. | 


The firft volume contains ‘ |'Analyfe determinée ; ’ the fecond, 
* |'Analyfe indéterminée,’ with additions of M. de laGrange. The 
reputation of Meff. Euler; Bernoulli, andla Grange, are fufficient 
vouchers for the merit of this work. . 





23. Penjées fur différcns Sujets, par un Ancien Militaire. 12mo. Langres 


et Paris. 
This ancient French warrior proves himfelf a zealous Chriftian, a 
worthy citizen, a phildnthrope, and a man of fenfe: endearment$ 
fuificient to preclude any flight defects in authorfhip from the feve- 
rity of criticifm. © : : 
24. L’ Art du Plombier-Fontainier. (folio, with plates.) Paris. 
The plumber’s trade, at the firft view, appears to be very fimple: 
et {uch is the variety of its operations and ules, that their full and 
diltin€&t explication takes here up not lefs than 206 fclio pages. 


ac. Le Triomphe de Amour fur les Macurs de ce Siécle, ou Lettres du 
Marquis de Murcin au Commandeur de S. Brice. 2 vols. 12mo.' Paris,’ 
A ftriking delineation of French manners. 
g6. Phedri Fabule. L. Annxi Senece ae Publii Syri Sententia, 
° - © Aurelie. 1620. (Orleans.) ' 
An edition, by its uncommon elegance, andthe exceffive fmallnefs 
of its print, at once charming and pernicious tothe eyes. , 
: 27. Aménités Litteraires et Recueil d’ Anecdotes. 2 vols. &wo. 
A compilation of many known fatts and trite thoughts, feafoned 
with many alegendarytale. ~~" “~*~ Yo 


23. Traité des Delits et des Peines, traduit de D'\talien daprés la Sexi- 
* eme Edition, revue, corrigée, et augmentée de plufieurs Chapitres par 
f Auteur: auguel ou a joint plufieurs pieces trés intereffantes pour l'In- 
telligence du Texte. Par M.C.D.L.B. A. 12m0. Paris. +? 
"Fhe molt correé& and complete French traaflation of fignor Bec~ 
@aria Bonefana’s work. Te. Rey! sts pe yah 
& tobe gerer. te. 8 aan | 29. Hif- 
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29. Hifoire Romaine de Tite-Live, traduite en Francois, avec # 
Supplement de Freinsheimius. 10 vols, 1zmo. Paris. 
Profeilor Guerin’s tranflation of Livy appears here corretted 
throughout by profeffor Coffon. ; 
30. Difionnaire pour I'Intelligence des Auteurs Clafiques Grecs et Lati 
tant Sacrés que Profanes; contenant la Géographie, ['Hifteire, la 
Fable, et les Antiquités. Par M. Sabbathier,|Profefeur au College de 
Chalons fur Marne, et Secretaire perpétuel del Académie de la. méme 
Ville. Tome XIV, 559 pages. %vo. Paris. . 
We will readily give this writer credit for fourteen clofely printed’ 
~ volumes of folid fenfe and erudition, the laft of which juit ends with 
the nomenclature of the letter D ; Sut cannot help lamenting that 
the dimenfions of his plan feem rather calculated for an antediluvian 
age, than for our tranfient fpan of life. Eheu! fugases, Pofthume, 
Pofthume—Labuntur anni. ; 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
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31. Infitutes of Natural and Revealed Religion. Vol. II. Conn 
taining the Evidences of the Fewifh and Chriftian Revelations, 
By Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. A.R.S. 25.64. fewed. Johnfon. 

WN the firft part of this volume, the author treats of the ftaté 
"of religion and morals among the ancient heathens, before 

the coming of Chrift. He fhews the corruption of their theos 

logy, the loofenefs of their moral femtiments, and the uncer- 
tainty of their notions with refpeét to a future exiftence. 

‘ “In the fecond part, he makes fome obfervations on the na- 

ture, ufe, and credibility of miracles. In the third, he ftates 

the evidences of the Jewifh and Chriftian religions derived 
from teftimony. In the fourth, he confiders their evidence re» 
fulting from prefent appearances. In the fifth, he examines 
their evidence arifing from prophecy. In the fixth, the evi- 
dence of feveral miracles, which have been -faid to have been 
wrought for other purpofes than the confirmation of the diviné 
revelation. In the conclufion, he anfwers the objeétions of un- 
believers, ) is 

As this work is chiefly defigned for young perfons, the author 
has availed himfelf of every thing he could meet with; which 
he thought proper for their ufe. This he very readily and in- 
genuonily acknowledges. Jn the firft part he has aoe: 
ufe of a treatife of Dr. Leland’s, intitled, The Advantage 

Neceflity of the Chriftian Revelation, fhewed from the State of 

Religion in the ancient heathen World; and as all the articles 

he has mentioned are much more largely difcuffed in that ex- 

cellent work, where the proper authorities are alledged, he has 
made no particular reference to authors in this abftra&. On the 

fubje& of prophecy, he has made ufe of bifhop Newton’s Di 

courfes. And in refuting the pretended miracles of Apollonius 

Tyanzus, he has borrowed feveral arguments from Dr. Dod- 


dsidge’s LeGures. " 
oe: Though 
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Though the fubjeé of this volume is trite; it is far'from be» 
ing exhaufled ; but, like every other fabje& of great importance, 
affords room for any perfon, who gives much attention to it, to 
find either fome new arguments for it, or, at leaft, to fet the’ 
old ones in fome new and more firiking point of light. Some 
merit of this kind muft be allowed to the ingenious Dr. Prieftley, 
efpecially in what relates to the general diftribution of bis ma- 
teria!s; which is eafy and natural, and calculated to exhibit the 
evidences of revelation with ftrength and perfpicuity. 

32. 4 Sermon preachid in the Parife Church of Newbury, Berks, 
“Jan. 14, 1774, at the Funeral of the rev. John Geree, LL.B. 
Fellow of Winchefter. By the rev. Thomas Penrofe, Curate 
ef Newbury. 4fo. 1s. Walter. 

«A pathetic addrefs to the auditors on the happinefs of thofe, 

*« who die in the Lord,’ with a fketch of Mr. Geree’s charaéter. 


CONTROVERSIAL, 

33. Opinions concerning the Univerfity of Oxford, and Subferipe 
_fion to the Thirty-nine Articles. By a Clergyman. 4io. 1s. Evans. 

The univerfity of Oxford can derive no great honour from 
this publication ; as it contains nothing but fome vague and in- 
fignificant obfervations on the importance of that learned femi- 
‘ nary, the pernicious tendency of the affociation for the repeal 
of fubfcriptions, the danger of admitting any change in our re- 
ligious eftablifhment, the abfolute necetfity of articles for the 
prefervation of the church, and other topics of the like nature 


34+ A Farewell Addre/s to the Parifbicners of Catterick. By 
Theophilus Liadiey, 42.4. 8vs. 6d. Johnfon. 

The worthy and con{cientious author acquaints his parifhion- 
ers with the motives which have induced him to quit his Ration 
and miniftry in the cherch * ; he reminds them of his ufual ex- 
hortations from the pu'pit, concerning the nature of praCtical 
religion, the importance of family-prayer, and the religious 
obfervance of the fabbath; after which he takes his leave of 
them in thefe affe€tionate and pathetic terms : 

* Soon fhall a!! the friendfhips and connetions of this woild 
be diffolved, and atanend. ‘The parting, and the feparation, 
which death muft have made betwixt us in a few years, perhaps 
much fooner, is only anticipated a litle. And it may be a pro- 
vidential bleffing to both you and me, if I may but thereby be 
approved, and found faithful unto the end, for whch | defire 
the help of your prayers ; and if this my voluntary difmiffion of 
myfelf from my ftation and minifry among you, to which I 
am confirained by a principle of confcience and obedience to 
Chrift, as I firmly believe, may contribute to convince you, 

* That the gofpel of Jefus is the truth of God—the pearl of 
great price, Maith xiii. 45. for which we are to be willing to 


part with every thing rather than fail of obtaining it: to in- 


-Guece you 





® sez Crit. Rev, for Jan. laf, p. 49. 
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¢ To do nothing now, which you hall not approve at that 
folemn hour when you leave the world : | 
' € And to be ready at all times, and even defirous to have the 
common-prayer book reformed, and the public worthip of God 
{n it made more conformable to the holy fcriptures, for your 
own fakes, and that of your confcientious paftors, whenever it 
fhall pleafe God, in his providence, to incline our gracious 
prince and parliament to fet about fo needful a work. | 

¢ And now, O Holy Father, the bieféd and only potentate, in 
conformity to what I believe thy will and my duty, ! refign unto 
thee, from whom I received them, my miniftry and people. Do 
thou raife up unto them a faithful teacher, who fhall more ef- 
feétually preach thy word, turn many from fin, and bring all 
nearer to thee, their only portion end happinefs. And graci- 
oufly difpofe of me, thine unworthy fervant, where and how I 
may beit be enabled to ferve thee according to the pure gofpel 
of thy Son, through whom | defire to find acceptance with thee, 
now and for ever.’ ; ) 

Though we reverence this worthy clergyman for refigning his 
preferment, out of a principle of conference, yet we ure forry 
to fee any of the ableit advocates of the church of England, 
deferting her banners, and retiring from the field in the day of 
battle. We wifh to ice them engaged in accomplifhing a refor- 
mation, which they cannot attempt with fo much advantage, 
when they have left the church, as when they are members of 
it. Her friends fhould never give her up in defpair, 


35- Enguiries isto the Archetype of the Septuagint Verfion, its Au- 
thenticity, and differen: Editions. By the rev. H. S. Cruwys, 
Sve. 15.64. Law. 

The defign of this treatife is to enquire, 1. Whether there 
ever was fuch a verfion of the Bible, as that of the Septuagint ; 
2. Whether the accounts which are ufually given of it agree, 
with regard to the time when it was written, the number and 
infpiration of the interpreters, the parts they tranflated, &c. 
3. Whether fuch a verfion be ftill extant; and, laflly, what are 
the principal editions of it. 

The author feems to have taken fome pains in collecting the 
fentiments of Uther, Voffius, Walton, P. Simon, Thorndike, 
and other eminent writers, upon thefe points, But his: enqui- 
ries are difpatched in a fummary way, without affording any 
confiderable pleafure or fatisf.€tion to an inquiiitive reader, 
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36. Lyric Pocms, Devotional and Moral. By Thomas Scott, 8ve, 
3s. 6d. Buckland. 

The author of thefe pieces has aimed, in the choice and ar- 
yangement of their feveral fubjects, to form a kind of poetical 
fyftem of piety and morals, ‘The work opens with natural reli- 
gion, ‘that is, with a Hymn to the Deity, and fome Odes on the 
Divine Attribuses and the Works of the Creation. Thence it 

pro- 
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proceeds to the Miffion of Jefus Chrifl, his Sufferings, his Exe 
altation, and the Propagation of his Doétrine; afterwards to 
Repentance, and the Bleflednefs of a Chriftian Life. 'Thefe to- 
pics are fucceeded by the various Branches of Devotion, The per- 
ional and focial Duties, The happy End of a fincere Chriftian, 
and the Coming of Jefus Chrift to tinifh his mediatorial King- 
dom by the general Judgment. The whole is clofed with a de- 
{cription of thofe illuftrious times, when, by means of the Gof- 
pel, ‘ the earth fhall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the fea.’ 

As thefe poems are upon moral and religious fubjeéts, the 
author has frequently adopted the fentiments of the facred wriy 
ters ; and placed the references to the correfponding texts at the 
bottom of the page. 

In the following hymn, the author has taken his ideas from 
the xixth pfalm. The reader may compare it with Mr. Addi- 
fon’s Ode on the fame fubjec&t*. The fuperiority, however, is 
evidently on the fide of the Spectator. 


‘ Manifeftation of GOD in the Heayens. 


« The firmament’s ftupendous frame, 
‘Where worlds on worlds in order flame, 
In order wheel their azure rounds, 
‘Thy grandeur, mighty God, refounds. 

* Day rolling after day difplays 
Thy providence, with lofty praife. 

In thadowy robe night rides along, 
And echoes loud the lafting fong. 

' © Their univerfal voice demands 
Attention, from all reafon's lands, 
‘To every clime their fpeech is known, 
Let every clime.thy wonders own. 

¢ All in majeftic fplendor bright, 
Thy pow'rful minifter of light, 

Forth from his eaftern palace, gay, 
Springs out, to fhed his vital ray. 

* Gay as a youth, in glowing bloom, 
Forth iffues from his {peufal room ; 
Strong as a champion racer’s force, 

He rufhes to his mighty courfe. 

* With fwift career, from heav’n’s extreme 
To heav'n’s remoteft end, hisbeam ~ ‘ 
Iilumes, O earth, thy joyous feat ; 

And warms all nature with his heat.” 

T hefe compofitions are not diftinguifhed by any peculiar grace 
or dignity of language; but animated by a fpirit of piety and 
devotion. They may be ranked io the fame clafs with the Ly- 
ric poems of Dr. Watts,—Mr. Scott is the author of a poetical 


tranflation of the book of Job, lately publithed. 


37. Charity: a Poetical Effay. ato. 1s. 6d. Horsfield. 
If Charity will hide a multitude of fins, perhaps a poem, in 
which the practice of that virtue is recommended, has a peculiar 
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title to tWé candour and indulgence’ of criti¢ifm. ft would be 
doing injaftice to the author however to infinuate, that we 
Kave reviewed his produétion with any degree of lenity on ac- 
count of the fubject of which it treats; and we muft imparti- 
ally acknowledge, that it has a’claim to poetical merit. The au- 
thor inforcés benevolence by rational and ingenious fentiments, 
and the meafure, which is blank verfe, is, in general, elevated 


and correct. 
38: Vice, a Satire. 4/0 15. Bew. 


This piece is written in a ftile far faperiot to what we genes 
rally find in compofitions of this kind. The vices, which thé ~ 
author particularly ftigmatizes, are ambition, oppreflion, mur- 
der, adultery, feduétion, and proftitution.. The firftof:thefe ig 
charaterized in this nervous language, 

¢ Behold with giant ftride Ambition tow’r, 
His red arm bare, his bufkins fteep’d in gore; 
With Satan's pride aflume the awful nod, 
Spurn little earth, and emulate a God ; 
In his ftee:* breaft each fofter paffion dies, 
With all the train of tender amities ; . 
Fair Meeknefs droops, unhonour’d, and unchear'd,: 


And weeping Pity pours her wail unheard.’ 
The fatal confequences of profticution is very juftly and pas 
thetically defcribed. Weonly wifh, that the author had éen- 
aged our attention through the whole piece, by animadverfions 
equally interefting and important. 
39. Naptial Blegiess gto. 2% Kearflys 
With what propriety the whole of thefe poems are claffed un 
der the title of Elegies may admit of difpute. Fruition, whe 
not fucceeded by pain or fatiety, is not naturally a {abject for 
plaintive ftrains. As poetical compofitions, howévér, we do'tiot’ 
hefitate to pronounce that or | are all Seiervitig of approbation. 
The firft elegy, which is intitled Fruition, celebratés thé happi- 
nefs of the nuptial ftate ; the fecond, or the Difappoidtment of 
Paffion, laments the cares which arife from diftrefiful ciredm- 
ftances in the married life ; in the third, called the Triuthph of 
Reafon, the author draws acomparifon between connubial plea- 
fures and the guilty joys of libértinifm ; and, in the fourth, 
which is named the Winter of Love, he paints the ferene delight 
enjoyed by a married pair in the profperity of their Children. In 
thefe Elegies, virtuous raptures and fentimental ftrokes of tet 
dernefs are defcribed in an Po sogtes ftrain of poetry. 
40. Female Artifice, or Charles F—x outwitted. gro. 15. Ridley, 
An improbable ftory of a young gentleman of parts being 


« 


duped by a female impoftor. 
DRAMATIC. 


4t. Codrus, a Tragedy. 8ve. 1s, 6d. Johnfon. 
‘This tragedy, we are informed, was never intended for the 


Rage; and the author acknowledges, that he is far from thinking 
it 


zx 
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it theatrical. We entirely concur with him in opinion, bué 
chiefly on account of defects of which he feems not to be con= 
fcious. The dramatic aétion does not commence till the fourth 
aét, when Pterilas returns from confulting the oracle at Delphos ; 
fo that the whole three antecedent aéts are merely expletive, and 
ferve for no other purpofe but to eke out the prodaction to the 
ufual length of a tragedy. With refpect to the characters, they 
are not fufficiently difériminated : Codrus and Adraftus feem to 
be diftinguifhed only by their age; and Atalanta and Jocafta 
are but Codrus and Adraftus in petticoats. This production, 
however, contains many noble fentiments of heroic virtue and 
patriotifm ; and were it not that the author evidently entertains. 
an imperfeét idea of the nature of the drama, he feems, in other 
yefpecks, to be qualified for the compofition of tragedy, 


42- Tbe Note of Hand, or Trip to Newmarket. $0. 35. Becket. 


This piece exhibits a lively reprefentation of the gamblers at 
Newmarket, which is interfperfed with many entertaining 
ftrokes of fatire. The character of Mr. O’Connor Mac Cor- 
muck of Shallinograg, in particular, is drawn with much 
humorr.. 


43. An Appeal to the Publics from the Fudgment of a certain Mana- 
ger, with original Letters, and the Drama of one A2, which war 
refufed Reprefentation. 8vo. 1s. Bew. 


The ground of this author’s grievance is a fuppofed indignity 
ecole from the manager of one of the theatres, in not being 
waited on at his own lodgings (a favour which was not requeft- 
ed), but politely invited to the latter’s houfe, for holding a 
eonference relative to a dramatic preduction. With what de- 
gree of reafon this behaviour is conftrued into a perfonal affront, 
we cannot perceive The manager’s houfe was certainly a more 
proper place for fuch an interview than any lodgings : nor 
can it be fuppofed that Mr. G———- would conceive the mohk 
favourable opinion of his correfpondent, from the intimation 
which he gave of his being ** a gentleman and a fcholar.” There 
could be no caufe to expect any unbecoming treatment, thoagh 
the poet had not arrogated to himfelf a character which no body 
had called in queftion. A perfon who prefumes to expofe the 
foibles of mankind in comedy ought certainly to be more 
cautious of betraying any abfurdity in his own conduét. —With 
refpect to the dramatic production, which is entitled The Poij- 
tician Reformed, we acknowledge that it is not deftitute of hu- 
mour; but, perhaps, the circumflance of there being another 
entertainment on the fame fubjeét, and well received, is fufficient 
to juftify the manager in refufing to bring this aathor’s prodac- 
tion upon the ftage. 
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44: An tafy Way to prolong Lift, by a little Attention to our Man- 
ner of living. The fecond Part. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Bell. 
The obfervations contained in this treatife are judicious, and 
may undoubtedly be ufeful for preferving health. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
45. The Circuit cf Lift, aVifion; in which are allegorically dee 
 Seribed the Virtaes and Vices 3 taken from ibe Tablature of Cebes, 

a Difciple of Socrates, fr the Infraction of Youth. 12mo. 15. 

Carnan. 

‘The ‘allegorical form cf compofitton was greatly pragtifed by 
the ancients, and is undoubtedly attended with the advantage of 
conveying moral inftra&ion in an agreeable manner. Among 
the productions of this kind, the Tabiature of Cebes is particu/ 
larly defcriptive. ‘There we find the virtues and the vices deli- 
neated with the hand of a philofopher, whowas well acquainted. 
with human life and manners, and could diftinguifh the diffe- 
rent fources from whence happinefs and mifery arife. ‘The pro- 
duétion now before us is an imitation of the work of Cebes, and 
may be confidered as an ingenious allegory. ' 


46. 4 plain Grammar of the Hebrew Language, adapted to the Ufe 
of Schocls, with Biblical Exanpies. By the Rev. W.H. Barker, 
A.B. Sve. ts. 64. 

The author informs us, that he found no fmall difficulty in’ 

_ teaching the Hebrew language, from the want of a proper pramie 
mar; and that he was therefore induced to draw up this little 

fy item for the ufe of his pupils. a 
The rules and obfervations are felected from the beft cramma- 

rians, particularly the learned Mr. Parkhurft. Many fuperfiui- 

ties are {track out, and whatever feemed to be effentially neceffae 
ry is fupplied. The mavoretic points are juftly reje&ted, and the 
naked ftructure of the language only is regarded. 

The letters, 8%, , 1. °, 3, which, we are perfuaded, arethe 
only original vowels, are very differently founded by different 
grammarians. Mr, Barker recommends the following mode of 
pronunciation. Od 

‘ The vowels are always to be regarded as long ; *.is the foft- 
eft found, and to be pronounced like the e¢ in meet; FR like a 
jn made ; all fupplied vowels like @ in Saif; yy like au in fault 5 

like oin bope ; 4 like coin dost.’ 

This work is drawn up in an eafy and compendious form, and 
will undoubtedly facilitate the ftudy of the Hebrew, even to fuch 
as are itrangers to the principles of all. grammar. ' 
47. The Ship-Mafter’s Affifiant, for keeping bis Accounts in a plain, 

conife, and intelligib.e Mthod. %vo. 1s, 6d. Robinfon. ne 

The method of conducting accounts on board'a fhip differs fo 
_ very much from the practice of book keeping in the merchane’s 
compting-houfe, that even thofe who have had fome experience 
therein, are generally at a lols with refpect to underftanding the 
bufine{s when engaged in fea-fervice ; and our author remarks 
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that feveral men of good authority, and great profitients im 
navigation, have really found more trouble to keep their ac- 
counts, and to make them intelligible to their owners, than to 
tranfa& any other part of the fhip’s bufiaefs. < I chen thought 
(continues Our author) I could not fpend my time better than in 
writing this {mail book, for the affiftance and improvement of 
thofe who are in want of fuch ahelp ; and I hope for the indul- 
gence of thoic who are not in want of it; for it was wrote with 
agood motive, and intended for the ufe of thofe men who have 
not had an opportunity of learning that ufeful part of book-keep- 
ing before.’ | 

The work itfelf, though contained in a few pages, fecms well. 
executed, and, in our opinion, merits the attention of fea-faring 
men in general, 


48. Tables, calculated with great Exa&nte/s, to find the Value of any, 
wantity of Gold, from one Grain to fifty Ounces, from 31. 105. te 
» 28. pir Ounce. By Cater Rand. 8vo. 1s. Robinfor, 

t was not very difficult to forefee that a parliamentary repa- 
lation of the gold coin would occafion the moft ferupulous exa- 
mination of this part of the Englifh curency when offered ia 
payment ; therefore, almoft immediately after the bill had paff- 
ed, a variety of new-conftructed fcales, balances, fteelyards, &e. 
‘were offered to the public for that purpofe; and as the light 
gold was (after being cut) made. payable according to its weight, 
at acertain rate per oance, Mr. Cater Rand judged thefe Tables 
might prove of general ufe by faving the trouble of calcwlation, 
any number of ounces lefsthan co being caf up infpeétion, and 
anumber greater than 5@ by very eafy additions’ Thus, fup- 

fing 1000 light guineas, weighing z2540z. 3 dwt. and 8 gr. 
old at 31. 17s. 6d. per ounce, ] find by the tables, that 50 ounces 
come to 193]. 15s. and therefore 255 ounces amount to g84l. 5s. 
to this.add 11s. 73d. for 3 dwt. and 15. 3 4d. for 8 gr. the fugw 
is 969! 7s. 11d. and confequently the total lofs upon thofe gui- 
guineas is Bol, 12s. 1d. : 


 49- One more Proof 1, the Eniquitous Abufe of Private Madboufesé 
By Samoel Brackthaw. Swe. 15. Kearfly. 

We are here prefen ith a circumfantial narrative of the 
eppreffion to-which this’ plaintive has been fubjected, from a 
falfe imputation of infanity’ An Appendix is added, contain- 
ing 4 variety of affidavits in fupport of the juttice of his com- 
plaint. From this inftance, as well as others, of the enormous 
abufe of private madhooftt, it is to be wifhed that the legifla- 
ture would devife more cffeQtual means for reftraining the hor- 
rid tranfactions which are perpetrated in thofe receptacles, in 
violation of every printiplé of liberty, juftice, aud humanity. 
50- A Faithful Account of the whole Tranfa&ions relating to a late 

wir of Honour bitween J. Temple, axd W. Whately, Evers. 
» ts. Snagg. 

This account contains nothing more than what the publié 

Save alseady been fufficiently informed of by each of the parties. 
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